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GOOD READING 


MUSIC FOR MOHINI by Bhabani Bhattacharya 

“Music For Mohini skilfully blends the story of an attractive girl's marriage 
with the eternal problems of that caste-ridden land and its divorcements from 
various kinds of imperial rule . . . we'll all be lucky if we meet a more appeal- 


ing heroine this year.”. (New York Times) 17/6 (post 10d.) _ 


HOW TO STUDY by Colin Woodley 

Here is a really practical book for all students — school, college, university, 
night school. It will help them to clarify their approach to study, plan their 
work effectively, get the most out of their classes and lectures, take efficient 


notes, and get through the ordeal of examinations with flying colours. 
9/6 (post 7d.) 


DUET FOR THREE HANDS by Cyril Smith 


During a tour of Russia, at the height of their success, tragedy overtook the 
famous two-piano combination of Cyril Smith and his wife, Phyllis Sellick. 
A sudden heart attack completely paralysed Smith’s left arm and doctors said 
he could never play again. Here is his frank and entertaining life story, a story 
of struggles and courage, climaxed when a brilliant career is rebuilt with half 
the tools. ' 22/6 (post 1/2) 


SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC AREA FIRST YEAR Kokoda to Wau 
by Dudley McCarthy 

This new volume in the Australia in the War of 1939-1945 series describes 

operations in Papua in 1942 and early 1943 along the Kokoda Track and at 

Milne Bay and the guerilla operations of Kanga Force in the mountains between 


Wau and Salamaua, and Sparrow and Lancer Forces in Timor. Photographs. 
30/- (post 1/3) 


THE END OF MODERNITY by James McAuley 


These challenging essays by the well-known Australian poet and scholar 
examine the ravages of “modernity” in our literature, art and general culture. 
17/6 (post 9d.) 


COUNTRY OF THE DEAD by Lyndon Rose 

Here is a gripping story of a manhunt for an aboriginal killer in the Central 
Australian desert. The only witness to the murder is a half-caste boy, tied to 
both the white and the black man’s world but accepted by neither. This is an 


absorbing first novel. 17/6 (post 7d.) 
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Editorial 


The picture of the New South Wales 
Library Scene which is given in this issue 
of the Journal has been compiled by 
members of the New South Wales Branch 
of the Library Association of Australia. 
It is presented as a help and a guide to 
librarians who will be visiting New South 
Wales for the Association’s Conference in 
August. This story of achievement toge- 
ther with the tentative conference Prog- 
ramme should convince members through- 
out Australia that the Tenth Conference 
will be well worth attending. 


The holding of conferences is among 
the most important functions of the 
Association, especially in this large country 


in which libraries, like most other insti- 
tutions, suffer from inbreeding and 
isolation. ‘Through the participation of 
the members, through the exchange of 
ideas and the discussion of professional 
problems, the Association tries to further 
its objective of improving the standard of 
librarianship. 


So to librarians all over the country — to 
those in the senior grades and those who 
are just beginning —we say “If you can 
possibly arrange it, come to the conference 
in August. Come to listen and to parti- 
cipate; come to see and to hear; and, 
above all, come to talk shop.” 


Library Association of Australia 
1959 Conference 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


TUESDAY, 25th AUGUST 


9.30.a.m. 
Registration 
10.30 a.m. 
Official Opening and Addresses 
Section Meetings 
2.00-3.15 p.m. 
Archives Section 
Fhe Publication of Australiana, Mr. G. 
D. Richardson 
Children’s Libraries Section and Public 
Libraries Section 
What is a children’s librarian? Mr. B. 
W. Wray 
Special Libraries Section 


Place of the company library in the 
company and the community. Mr. 
W. Hobden 
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Unwersity Libraries Section 
Present developments and future plans 
in the universities: reports from Uni- 
versity Librarians. 
3.45-5.00 p.m. 
Public Libraries Section 


Extension Work: a legitimate function 
of the Public Library? Miss F. J. 
Charteris 

Special Libraries Section 


Policy in accessions, cataloguing and 
indexing in special libraries. Mr. P. 
R. May 


University Libraries Section 


Present developments and future plans 
in the Universities: reports from Uni- 
versity Librarians. 
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7.00-9.00 p.m. 
Archives Section 
Archives repositories. Miss J. Hine, Mr. 
T. E. Sparrow 
Children’s Libraries Section 
The fairy tale and the child. Mr. D. R. 
Hall 


Public Libraries Section 
Subject specialization: a pilot scheme. 
Mr. J. W. Ellison. 


Special Libraries Section 
The evaluation and measurement of 
special library activities. Mr. E. H. 
Wilkinson 
University Libraries Section 
Present developments and future plans 
in the universities: reports from Uni- 
versity Librarians. Coloured slides of 
new university buildings. 


WEDNESDAY, 26th AUGUST 

9.30-10.45 a.m. 

Current trends in cataloguing. Dr. A. 
D. Osborn. 

Library films (a screening of selected 
films dealing with libraries and library 
work). 

Library architecture: the role of the 
architect and the role of the librarian. 
Mr. S. Aldritt, Mr. D. W. Murray. 

11.15-12.30 p.m. 

Current trends in cataloguing (cont.) 

Repair of valuable books and documents 
(with demonstrations) Mr. A. Horton, 
Miss S. Mourot. 

The library assistant and the public: a 
symposium. Miss A. Chant, Mr. ]. 
Hazell, Mr. J. Frape. 


2.00-3.15 pam. 

Sixteenth Edition of Dewey Decimal 
Classification. 

Current National Bibliography. Mr. K. 
Bernie. 


3.45-5.00 p.m. 

The Paton Report. Summary by Miss 
L. Andersen and Mr. W. G. Buick. 

Catalogue card reproduction. (Four 
brief talks; followed by simultaneous 
demonstrations). 

Australian books for the Australian 
people. Dr. A. Fabinyi. 

Evening 

Conversazione. 


THURSDAY, 27th AUGUST 
Plenary Sessions 
9,30-10.30 a.m. 
Professional education. Address by the 
Chairman, Board of Examination, on 


the position in Australia, the future 
plans of the Board, etc. 


11.00-12.30 p.m. 

Recruitment: Miss J. Whyte. 

In-service training. Miss M. Ramsay. 

Qualifications, certification and_ salary 
scales. Miss M. Miller. 

2.00-3.30 p.m. 

Australian Advisory Council on Biblio- 
graphical Services. Mr. G. D. Richard- 
son. 

3.30-4.45 p.m. 

Section Reports. 

4.45-5.00 p.m. 

Annual General Meeting. 


A National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections is to be established at 
the Library of Congress. The Council on 
Library Resources has made a grant of 
$200,000 to the Library of Congress to 
initiate work on the project. It is hoped 
that this catalog will eventually record 
all collections of manuscripts held by 
libraries and archives in the United States. 
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The Library of Congress will request 
data on standard forms or data sheets 
from institutions, and these reports will 
be edited into catalog entries and catalog 
cards printed. The immediate goal is to 
catalog some 24,000 known collections 
and sell separate printed cards so that 
other libraries may have the catalog. 

From: Council on Library Resources, 

Inc. Recent Developments No. 11. 
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The Public Library of New South Wales 


The Public Library of New South 
Wales is the oldest library, and one of 
the two largest and most valuable research 
collections, in Australia. It had its origin 
in the Australian Subscription Library 
which was founded in 1826 and itself arose 
from a private circulation scheme begun 
in 1821. It now contains well over 700,000 
volumes besides many thousands of manu- 
scripts, historical pictures, and other items, 
especially historical relics relating to 
Australasia. 

The Library consists of six principal 
collections. The General Reference Dep- 
artment of nearly 400,000 volumes is 
housed in the great central reading room 
and the stacks below and adjacent to it. 
It includes a research service, especially 
for industry and commerce, which was 
established in 1918, and a telephone in- 
quiry service, and is particularly strong 
in Technology, British History, and Biblio- 
graphy. The Circulation Department 
contains about 150,000 volumes. — It is 
divided into a Box Section which lends 
boxes of books to small school libraries 
in the country and to shire and municipal 
public libraries, and a Country Reference 
Section which provides a reference and 
lending service for country public libraries 
and for country residents not served by 
a public library. The Department is 
housed in the basement of the East Wing 
of the Library building. 


The Mitchell Library and Galleries are 
housed in the Mitchell (north-west) Wing 
and form an unrivalled collection of 
documentary material on Australasia and 
the Pacific.’ The original collection, which 
has now been more than doubled, was 
made by David Scott Mitchell who bequea- 
thed it in 1907 together with an endow- 
ment of £70,000. It now contains about 
165,000 volumes and thousands of manu- 
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scripts, maps, historical pictures, photo- 
graphs, press cuttings, relics, coins, postage 
stamps, and so on. 

The Dixson Library and Galleries, in 
the Dixson (south-west) Wing, contain 
the collection presented and bequeathed 
by the late Sir William Dixson, who also 
bequeathed a fund, now worth about 
£125,000, especially for the reproduction 
of historical material. Sir William Dixson's 
special object as a collector was to acquire 
historical pictures of Australia and the 
Pacific, with the result that the Dixson 
and Mitchell Galleries, together, comprise 
incomparably the world’s greatest collection 
of pictures of this kind. There are about 
20,000 books and manuscripts in the 
Dixson Library. Printed books are being 
classified chronologically. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Memo- 
rial Library is housed in a specially design- 
ed Tudor-style room on the ground floor of 
the East Wing of the Library building. 
It contains about 2,700 volumes including 
the only copy in Australia of the First 
Folio. It is administered as part of the 
General Reference Department. 


The Archives Department contains the 
ofhcial archives of New South Wales since 
1788, amounting to about 20,000 volumes. 
It is housed in the Dixson Wing with an 
intermediate repository of about 40,000 
feet of records at the inner suburb of 
Alexandria. The Department has its own 
staff of archivists but works in close 
conjunction with the Mitchell Library. 

In addition to these principal collections 
there are various smaller special collections 
such as the Richardson Collection of 
Bibles, in the General Reference Depart- 
ment, and the Marks Collection of Judaica 
and Hebraica and the Nichols Collection 
of Books on Ships and Shipping in the 
Mitchell Library. Servicing departments 
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of the Library include the Cataloguing 
Department (basement, East Wing); the 
Bindery (basement, Mitchell Wing) ; and 
the Photographic Section (laboratory on 
the roof level). Library School classes 
meet in the East Room and in the Lecture 
Room (ground floor and first floor respec- 
tively, East Wing). 


The Public Library of New South Wales 
is the State’s reference library. It is admin- 
istered as a sub-department of the Depart- 
ment of Education but its control and 
management, and all library property, are 
vested in a board of fifteen Trustees under 


the Public Library Act, 1899-1958. The 
Trustees’ chief executive officer is the 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. The 


staff numbers about 160 including those 
attached from other departments, such as 
binders and electricians. In addition the 
library provides about 110 library officers 
to staff New South Wales government 
departmental, college, and State hospital 
libraries. The officers form a single group 
with the staff employed in the Public 
Library itself, for all matters of appoint- 
ment, transfer, and promotion. The 
Library Board of New South Wales, of 
which the Principal Librarian is Executive 
Member, has its offices and staff in the 
Public Library building. Its work of 
administering the Library Act, 1939-52, 
under which shire and municipal public 
libraries are established, is closely co- 
ordinated with that of the Public Librarv, 
in, for example, book purchasing, and stall 
is interchangeable as may be necessary. 


Funds for the maintenance of the 
Library are provided annually by Parlia- 


An International cataloguing conference 
sponsored by I.F.L.A. is being planned 
for 1960. A preliminary meeting to plan 
the organization and agenda of the con- 
ference will be held at Chaucer House, 
London between July 20th and 25th, 
1959. 
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ment but the Trustees have in addition 
private endowments amounting to nearly 
a quarter of a million pounds. The Parlia- 
mentary vote is about £170,000 a year 
exclusive of funds for binding, printing 
and stationery, heat and lighting, tele- 
phones, and so on, and exclusive of salaries 
lor library officers in departmental libraries 
and of funds for the Library Board of 
New South Wales. Total funds for the 
purchase of books are well over £30,000 
a year in value, but the annual value of 
accessions is much more than this because 
the library receives many thousands of 
items each year under international 
exchange arrangements and as a repository 
library for such important sets of docu- 
ments as those of the United Nations, 
UNESCO, and the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


The Library building, which is fully 
air-conditioned, is Renaissance in manner, 
with a portico of Roman Ionic columns, 
and is faced in Maroubra sandstone. Some 
of its principal features are the bronze 
entrance doors, the vestibule with its 
inlaid floor reproducing in marble the 
Tasman map of which the original is in 
the Mitchell Library, the main reading 
room with its stained glass windows, and 
the Shakespeare room. The building looks 
out to the north over Shakespeare Place 
and the Royal Botanic Gardens, with the 
Domain on one side, Macquarie Street on 
the other, and Parliament House to the 
south. Appropriately, so it seems to many, 
the Library is at the top of the ridge that 
divides the site of the first settlement in 
the continent from the site of its first 
farm. 


The aim of the conterence itself will be 
to achieve definite practical results within 
a limited field. It is therefore expected 
to confine itself to seeking agreement on 
basic principles for alphabetical catalogues 
of authors and titles. 
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The Dixson Library, 


The University of New England 


The University of New England is 
situated at Armidale, on the New England 
Plateau of New South Wales, 3,300 feet 
above sea level and 360 miles by rail from 
Sydney. It is the only University in 
Australia outside the capital cities, and 
the only one in which all full-time students 
are in residence. The University was 
established in 1937 as a University College 
of the University of Sydney at the request 
of the citizens of northern New South 
Wales. By an Act of the New South 
Wales Parliament the University College 
was granted autonomy in February, 1954, 


and became the University of New 
England. 
Students at the University of New 


England are required to live in University 
residences unless they are married or live 
in Armidale with their parents or legal 
guardians. It is intended that eventually 
all students will live in colleges in the 
University grounds. University residences 
are supervised by a subwarden, who is 
normally a member of the teaching staff 
or a senior student. 


Until 1955 all students of the University 
were required to live in residence. This 
rule still stands for full-time students and 
gives the University a character unique 
among Australian Universities, but in 
addition the Council of the University has 
now established a Department of External 
Studies. In March, 1955, external students 
were enrolled for courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and graduate 
students for an external course leading to 
the Diploma in Education. Though the 
bulk of the.teaching in this course is done 
by correspondence, the students are never- 
theless required to spend part of their 
time in residence at the University. 


. The Dixson Library, the University of 
New England, is currently housed in 
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accommodation which was completed early 
in 1957. It is timber built and U-shaped. 
The two wings, which possess roomy base- 
ments of brick and concrete, are both set 
towards the east and command attractive 
views to the south, east and north. The 
main floor of the building is essentially 
one large room of approximately 7,200 
square feet, divided up, by the use of 
non-bearing walls, into the following areas: 
Administration, 1,600 square feet; Entrance 
Hall, Catalogues, Periodicals Display, 900 
square feet; Book Stack, 2,900 square feet; 
Reading Room, 1,800 square feet. The 
basement areas are of 1,700 and 700 square 
feet. 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Administration wing consists of a 
Cataloguing and Acquisition Room of 750 
square feet, a Staff Room of 144 square 
feet, Librarian’s Room of 120 square feet, 
Secretary's Office of 96 square feet, and 
a Circulation Department of 264 square 
feet. The rest of the area is taken up by 
a central corridor terminating at the 
Cataloguing and Acquisitions Room, a 
staircase and a hand-operated goods lift 
connecting Acquisitions and the North 
Basement, part of which has been devel- 
oped as a Reception Area. 


BOOK STACK 

The Book Stack occupies the base of 
the “U”, and can accommodate approxi- 
mately 55,000 volumes. The bays of steel, 
free standing, double sided shelving, are 
arranged with a central aisle five feet wide 
to allow access to the Reading Room. All 
material in this Book Stack is open access, 
and, with the exception of a Reference 
and Bibliography section, may be borrowed 
by all members of the University. 


READING ROOM 
The Reading Room, which comprises 
the whole of the South Wing, has no books 
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at all, but a seating capacity of 106 readers 
for a present full time student population 
of just over 600. 


CARRELS 


‘Iwo carrels have been provided in the 
south-west corner of the tibrary for the 
use of a microfilm reader and a microcard 
reader. 


BASEMENT (SOUTH) 


This area is being developed as a closed 
access stack. Arrangements have been 
made to set aside approximately 35% of 
this basement for the establishment of an 
Archives and Records Repository for the 
New England district. This material will 
be housed in a power-operated Compactus 
unit now being installed. This unit will 
hold approximately 21,000 items. The 
rest of the area should accommodate ap- 
proximately 15,000 volumes. 


BASEMENT (NORTH) 
This basement contains the library staff 
cloak room accommodation, a reception 
area and a bindery. 


STAFFING AND SERVICES 
The present staff establishment consists 
of : 
Librarian (1), Assistant Librarians (3) , 


(8), Clerical (2), 


Library Assistants 
Nine members of the staft 


Binders (2). 
are graduates. 


TRAINING AND COURSES 

In-training is established and a Residen- 
tial Library School attended by fifty 
students was organized in May, 1958. 

The present accommodation will be 
handed over to a teaching department 
when the permanent library is completed. 
At the time of writing (February, 1959) 
the University Council has decided to 
call for tenders for the construction of a 
24 story building calculated to house 200 
readers, 250,000 volumes and a_ library 
staff of 25. 

Book stock at 3lst December 


Accessions during 1958, 

Dixson Library 9,400 
External Studies Collection (at 

Public Library of New 

South Wales) 3,615 


The Fisher Library, University of Sydney 


The Fisher Library is the general library 
of the University of Sydney, Australia’s 
oldest University, founded in 1851. It is 
the largest of the University libraries with 
a stock of 428,160 volumes. A considerable 
number of these are more or less per- 
manently away from the main library in 
two Branch libraries and about thirty 
departmental collections. The stage of 
development has been reached when 
regular departmental libraries of grouped 
or related subjects will be set up. 


Of the two branch libraries, the Law 
School is located in the city. The Medical 
Library is within the University grounds 
but situated at some distance from Fisher 
in the New Medical School, near Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital. 
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THE MAIN LIBRARY 
The main library, generally referred to 
as “The Fisher’, is housed in an extremely 
beautiful building in the middle period 
Gothic style which took six years to build 
and was finished in 1908. 


The present Fisher building consists of 
a Reading Room one hundred and twenty- 
two feet long with an open timbered roof 
of cedar, (its walls being covered to a 
height of seven feet with carved cedar 
panelling) , a bookstack of glass and steel 
which is seven stories high, two smaller 
reading rooms, one again beautifully 
panelled and with a cedar roof, and 
various other rooms. The entrance stair 
case, which is of stone as is the whole 
building, is very handsome with elaborate 
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carving and the roof is of fan tracery. The 
windows here are of stained glass. The 
whole exterior of the building is richly 
ornamented with carvings of gargoyles and 
other decorations. The main Reading 
Room was originally designed to accom- 
modate two hundred and fifty readers and 
had no books in it, the library being set 
up as a closed access library. Owing to the 
increase in the number of students, it 
was found necessary to introduce a certain 
measure of open access and in 1941 15,000 
books were put into the main Reading 
Room on presses arranged in bays in the 
style of a College library. This year, 1959, 
half of the shelves have been removed 
and seating accommodation provided for 
about four hundred and ten readers. With 
a re-arrangement of working space within 
the library, the setting-up of additional 
reading rooms and the provision of small 
tables in the book-stacks, the library will 
have seating accommodation for something 
over eight hundred students this year. 


THE COLLECTION 


The rate of growth of the collection 
for the first fifty years was fairly slow. From 
8,000 in 1859 it had grown to 52,000 in 
1902, now in 1959 .it has .a- stock of 
428,160. In 1958 the accession figures were 
over 18,000 and the, library was. receiving 
8,397 periodical titles. The figures are 
expected to be much larger this year. 

The collection itself is mainly a Refer- 
ence and Research Collection for use. It 
has however, been enriched from time to 
time with gifts of books of great interest 
and value. The Library is now in the 
process of bringing all its rarities together 
to form a rare book collection. The only 
large endowment the library has received 
is that of Thomas Fisher who, in 1885, 
left his estate of £30,000 to the University 
to build or endow a library. The Fisher 
fund remains intact and the income is 
used for the purchase of books. 
Accessioning 

From 1911, when a card system of 
accessioning was introduced, up to the 
end of 1958 a complete card record of 
“accessions was kept, but the system is now 
being abandoned. 
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Catalogues 

The Library produced printed name 
catalogues in 1885, 1892 and 1900. It has 
also used the classified and dictionary 
forms of catalogues at different periods. 
Early this year author entries from _ its 
several catalogues were amalgamated into 
one arrangement. 
Reference and Circulation 

These functions are combined in one 
department and are carried out from the 
whole collection as a unit. Borrowing 
privileges are very generous to members 
of the teaching staff who are not limited 
as to time or number of books. Graduates 
may have three books for three months 
and undergraduates three books for three 
weeks. The borrowing records for the 
teaching staff are duplicated under their 
names and once a year a list of books on 
loan has to be sent in and this is checked 
against the duplicated list. Graduate 
records are also duplicated, but under- 
graduate records are kept in a classified 
arrangement. Some books may be reserve« 
and taken out only at the weekend. 
Periodicals 

Periodicals are routed to departments 
as they arrive, if the department requests 
them. 
Staff 

Additions to the staff have been made 
possible this year and it now numbers fifty 
professional and six clerical officers toge- 
ther with nine attendant staff. 
Photographic Reproduction 

The Library has an unusually well 
equipped photographic unit with a 
Recordak Mikrofile camera, both Statfile 
and Photostat cameras, a 5” x 4” Speed- 
graphic camera, a Reprovit camera, a 
Leica 35 mm. camera, a dyeline machine, 
a 40” x 30” Reflex copy box, two Leitz 
automatic enlargers and Unicop and 
Contura Reflex copying units. Several 
microfilm readers are available for use. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

The Fisher Library is designed princi- 
pally, of course, to meet the needs of the 
University with its teaching staff of about 
700, as well as its 10,000 students, but its 
services reach much farther than that. 
Research institutions, such as C.S.1.R.O., 
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Hospitals, Government departments and 
public undertakings such as the Water 
Board and the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Authority, as well as private firms, 
make use of its resources. Two hundred 
and seven such bodies are registered for 
inter-library privileges at present. The 
Fisher Library is open to any real investi- 
gator but in the case of non-University 
people an application must be made to 
the Librarian. 

A service of postal borrowings is also 
available to graduates residing in the 
country and many requests from academic 
and research workers are met by borrowing 
from other libraries in Australia and New 
Zealand and others are followed up 
overseas. 


THE FUTURE 
The present Fisher building with many 


makeshifts of recent times, has served the 
University Library for fifty years, but it 
is now totally inadequate in accommoda- 
tion for both books and readers and plans 
for a new library building are under way. 
It is anticipated that when finished it will 
accommodate two thousand readers and 
two million books. The very latest thought 
in library planning has gone into its 
architecture and working drawings are 
now being prepared. It is expected that 
the first stage of the new building will 
be ready for occupation at the end of 
1961. The site allocated is to the left 
of the main drive and in front of the 
Old Medical School. There will be an 
undergraduate library three floors high in 
the front and five at the back and a stack 
building eight floors high. The two build- 
ings will be connected by a link in which 
all services will be carried out. 


Wildlife Disease, the official publication 
of the Wildlife Disease Association is the 
journal chosen for an experiment in 
publication exclusively in microform. The 
experiment is being conducted by the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
with the assistance of grants from the 
Council on Library Resources of Washing- 
ton, D.C. and the National Science 
Foundation. 

The Journal will be published on 5 x 3 
inch Microcards and each quarterly issue 
wiil comprise approximately four cards. 
Each card will contain a single article of 
up to forty-seven pages in microtext and 
will be abstracted in Biological Abstracts. 


A small portable hand-viewer will be 
provided for the original members of the 
Association at a nominal charge and will 
be available to later members at a cost 
expected to be less than $10.00. 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, Librarian of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
will observe and report on the impact 
of this form of journal publication on 
libraries. 


From: Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. Recent Developments No. 10. 
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the famous 


KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES, 
Diary of World Events, supplies every week a concise, 
factual bulletin which records the important events and 
developments on a truly global scale — covered by a 
unique, living Index. 


Its absolutely objective selection and presentation of 
news items and data ensure an accurate and complete 
picture of present-day Politics, Economics, Social Ques- 
tions—based on KEESING’S 25 years’ specialised ex- 
perience as trusted chroniclers of international affairs to 
the World. 


Many Commonwealth Libraries are already 
subscribers to this Service. 


If you still lack KEESING’S — please write for 
full details to 


JOHN GILMOUR & SONS 
10 Martin Place, Sydney — BL1133 
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Special Libraries of New South Wales 


DEVELOPMENT 

Developments in science and technology 
and the growth of industry over the last 
twenty years have been paralleled by the 
growth of special libraries. In this world- 
wide trend Australia has not lagged behind 
and New South Wales has played her 
part with the other states. 

Before World War II there were very 
few special libraries in New South Wales 
organized in accordance with standard 
practice, and in the charge of trained libra- 
rians. The marked improvement in special 
library services is due not only to the 
development of library consciousness 
among students and research workers but 
also to a realization of the importance of a 
well organized library service by admin- 
istration and management and the greatly 
increased facilities for training of 
librarians. 

The New South Wales Division of the 
Special Libraries Section is in touch with 
about eighty-five special libraries in the 
Sydney area. These fall into the following 
categories: 

1. Libraries attached to State or 
Commonwealth Government De- 
partments, including C.S.1.R.0O. . 30 

2. Libraries attached to institutions 


and learned societies ......._ .... 15 
8. Libraries attached to industrial 
organizations 
4. Libraries attached to hospitals... 3 
STATE AND COMMONWEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


In New South Wales, for some time, 
the staff of the state departmental libraries 
has been provided from the staff of the 
Public Library of New South Wales. This 
provision of trained staff has resulted in 
the improvement of library services and 
collections. Libraries exist in most govern- 
ment departments and mention of the 
‘special features of a few of the larger ones 
may be of interest. 
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As well as providing library services for 
the staff of the Department of Public 
Health, this library is responsible for 
providing technical and recreational books 
for the institutions under the control of 
the Department, that is, mental hospitals 
and state hospitals. Book buying, process- 
ing and cataloguing for these libraries is 
done centrally and the book stock is 
exchanged to meet the various require- 
ments of the institutions. Likewise the 
library of the Child Welfare Department 
serves the various homes under the charge 
of that Department. 


A special feature of the collection of 
the library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the emphasis placed on serial 

ublications. A world-wide coverage is 
eld of bulletins issued by departments of 
agriculture, universities and agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. This 
library provides services for branches at 
Head Office and for libraries of agricultu- 
ral colleges and research stations. 


The Department of Education Library, 
as well as providing research facilities for 
the staff of departments at Head Office, 
serves Inspectors and officers stationed 
throughout New South Wales. By exchange 
arrangements with overseas education 
authorities a valuable collection of curri- 
culum material is being built up. 


Other State Departments with libraries 
have their special features according to 
their particular subject fields. One of the 
newest libraries is that of the Railways 
Department, established in 1958, and it 
shows promise of becoming an important 
mal library. The Electricity Commis- 
sion of New South Wales, set up in June 
1953, is also one of the newer special 
libraries and is building up a good collec- 
tion in electrical engineering and allied 
subjects. An interesting feature is their 
centralized book buying, cataloguing and 
indexing, which enables the library to give 
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service to power stations throughout the 
State, which are not looked after by 
librarians. Only about half the book stock 
is housed in the central library at any 
one time as there is a big call for material 
at these power stations and at the branch 
library at Goulburn Street, Sydney. 


Whilst there are a number of special 
libraries in Commonwealth Government 
departments in Sydney, in many cases these 
are branch libraries, their head offices 
being in Canberra or Melbourne. Defence 
Standards Laboratory is such a library with 
good coverage in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy and especially phy- 
sical metallurgy and radiography. 

Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization libraries form the 
largest group of Commonwealth Govern- 
ment libraries. These libraries are similar 
in pattern but vary in some details 
according to the size of the group of 
Research Officers served, and their needs. 
They have their own cataloguing rules, 
based on those of the American Library 
Association and separate author and 
subject catalogues with the subject entries 
classified by Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion; with the exception of the Library 
of the Division of Fisheries and Ocean- 
ography at Cronulla where Dewey Classi- 
fication is used and an alphabetical subject 
catalogue based on the Library of Congress 
List of Subject Headings. This catalogue 
is relatively new and has all its subject 
headings on guide cards instead of typed 
on the entry cards to facilitate changing 
the headings should those selected for a 
very large general library prove unsatis- 
factory for a special library. The collection 
embraces all aspects of marine and fresh- 
water biology as well as the literature of 
fisheries and oceanography. 

The National Standards Laboratory, 
which houses the Divisions of Metrology, 
Physics and Electrotechnology has a joint 
library with the Division of Radiophysics. 
It is the largest library of the C.S.1.R.O. 
group in Sydney with a staff of 14. It 
serves officers at five radio-astronomy 
observing stations as well as those at the 
main laboratory in the grounds of Sydney 
University. The collection specializes in 


physics and electrical engineering and is 
strong in standard specifications. 

The oldest C.S.1.R.O. library in Sydney 
is that of the McMaster Animal Health 
Laboratory, where research is in progress 
on nutrition, breeding and diseases of 
sheep. It has recently been moved to the 
new wing of the laboratory and “Stormor” 
sliding presses are a feature of its design. 
An extensive catalogue of literature on 
internal and external parasites of domestic 
animals has been built up over almost 
thirty years. Other libraries of the Division 
of Animal Health are at the McMaster 
Field Station at Badgery’s Creek and the 
Sheep Biology Laboratory at Prospect. 
This Laboratory is concerned mainly with 
the physiology of normal sheep but like 
most veterinary libraries its collection 
includes many books and periodicals on 
human medicine and agriculture. The 
library of the Animal Genetics Section in 
the Zoology Department of Sydney Univer- 
sity is supervised by the Librarian of the 
McMaster Laboratory nearby. 


Research at the Division of Food Pre- 
servation at Homebush covers aspects of 
physics, chemistry, microbiology and_bio- 
chemistry of foods as well as food tech- 
nology. Branch laboratories devoted to 
plant physiology and physical chemistry 
are housed at the University of Sydney and 
provided with literature from the library 
at Homebush. Newer C.S.1.R.O. libraries 
are those of the Coal Research Section at 
North Ryde, which includes works on 
fuels other than coal, and the Division of 
Textile Physics. Two C.S.I.R.O. collections 
out of Sydney include the Irrigation 
Research Station at Griffith and the Agri- 
culture Pastoral Laboratory at Armidale. 

One of the newer Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment libraries is that of the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission. The library 
at the Head Office of the Commission at 
Coogee, is mainly for use of top executive 
and covers mining, legal and_ financial 
aspects. The technical research library 
moved to Lucas Heights in September, 
1957. As well as including sections on 
science and engineering, the collection 
emphasizes all espects of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and nuclear power. It 
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has some three hundred periodicals includ- 
ing foreign language journals. A unique 
part of the collection comprises unpublish- 
ed reports on atomic energy received on 
an exchange basis from the United 
Kingdom, United States, Canada, Norway 
and Sweden together with those issued 
by International Atomic Energy Agencies. 


INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Libraries with very valuable collections 
dating back a considerable number of 
years are maintained by the various 
learned societies and institutions. 

The Standards Association of Australia 
with its headquarters in Sydney has a 
world wide collection of Standard Specifi- 
cations as well as an excellent reference 
section. Much of the work of this library 
is done by telephone which necessitates 
very accurate indexing and a system which 
makes possible quick reference. 

The Institution of Engineers, Australia, 
has an important and interesting collec- 
tion of periodical literature built up 
largely by exchange of publications wit 
similar bodies overseas. This also applies 
to the collections of the Royal Society and 
Linnean Society. 

In the field of medicine, the library of 
the British Medical Association, New 
South Wales Branch, has a vast collection 
of books and periodicals built up over a 
period of many years. The library is also 
arranging for the distribution of a great 
number of duplicate publications. This 
material is received, in the main, from 
members and when the requirements of 
the Association's library have been met, 
the residue is made available to other 
B.M.A. libraries, to universities and other 
interested libraries throughout the Com- 
monwealth. A printed catalogue of the 
library's holdings was issued in 1950 and 
it is hoped that a revised edition will be 
published. 

The Australian Veterinary Association's 
collection is housed and serviced by the 
library at C.S.I.R.O.’s McMaster Labora- 
tory. It has periodicals on animal health 
from all over the world received in 
exchange for the Australian Veterinary 
Journal and subscribes to multiple copies 
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of leading journals for circulating by post 
to members out of the city. 

The Bread Research Association of 
Australia collects literature on cereals and 
baking. It uses Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication with a dictionary catalogue. 

The Metal Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion has a well established library and 
service which is largely promoted by the 
issue of a monthly library supplement, 
in the Metal Trades Journal. Its clientele 
have a very wide range of interests. The 
collection is strong in reference material 
to assist members in legal and arbitration 
problems. This library has a small section 
of “Compactus” shelving mainly used for 
storing records. 

Valuable service to its members is also 
provided by the Australian Institute of 
Management library. The Librarian 
undertakes a considerable amount of 
research work in connection with problems 
associated with business management. The 
collection includes an important range of 
publications issued by the American 
Management Association and the British 
Institute of Management, National Office 
Management Association and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management in 
the United States. 

DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

Among the departmental libraries of 
the University of Sydney are several strong 
medical collections. That of the Rocke- 
feller (“New”) Medical School is a 
branch of the Fisher Library, serving the 
senior years of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and the Burkitt Library in the Old 
Medical School formed to serve the 
Departments of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Histology and Embryology, is 
also stocked largely by books from 
the Fisher Library. It has a good collection 
on neurology and many early works on 
anatomy. Both these libraries and those 
of the teaching hospitals in Sydney benefit 
from the War Memorial Fund of the 
Sydney University Medical Society which 
is used for buying extra copies of text- 
books for use by students. 


The School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine has recently moved its 
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library into spacious new premises with 
a three story book-stack. The collection 
is classified by the Barnard Classification 
which was originally devised for a similar 
collection on tropical medicine. This is a 
joint project of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment and the University of Sydney. 


The Dental Hospital’s library contains 
the Fisher Library's collection on dentistry 
as well as that of the Institute of Dental 
Research; it uses Black’s expansion for 
dental libraries of Dewey’s classification. 
A collection of textbooks provided by the 
Sydney University Dental Undergraduates 
Association augments the resources of the 
library. 

NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 

The newspaper libraries are an invalu- 
able source of information for a world 
wide coverage of current events. Their 
excellent indexing systems make such 
information readily available. The main 
Sydney newspaper libraries are _ the 
combined library for the “Sydney Morning 
Herald” and the “Sun”, and the libraries 
attached to the “Mirror” and the “Daily 
Telegraph”. 

BANKS AND INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


In the economic field there are good 
libraries attached to several banks and 
insurance companies. These provide 
sources of specialized information not 
otherwise available. Both the Common- 
wealth Bank and the Rural Bank of New 
South Wales have collections to serve the 
needs of their economic departments, and 
are particularly strong in information 
dealing with international finance and 
economic trends in relation to Australian 
development. Two of the major libraries 
serving insurance companies are those 
attached to the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society and the Mutual Life & Citizens 
Assurance Company Ltd. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

Most of the large hospitals have 
technical library service. Probably the best 
known are those attached to the Royal 
North Shore, Sydney, and Prince Henry 
Hospitals. These libraries are distinct 
from the Medical Records Libraries. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES 


The largest group of special libraries are 
those provided in industrial and commer- 
cial organizations. Some of these libraries 
have been established for many years and 
their periodical holdings are most valuable. 


The library of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company founded in 1928 is 
one of the oldest in Sydney. It covers the 
fields of pure and applied science and 
technology. As the interests of this com- 
pany have developed in many directions 
so the library has progressively expanded. 
It provides information for members of 
the C.S.R. organization at the mills and 
refineries and to subsidiary companies. 
The library of The Commonwealth 
Industrial Gases Limited was established 
in 1941. Again the fields of interest are 
pure and applied science and engineering 
with particular emphasis on metallurgy, 
industrial and medical gases. This library 
provides service for all the Commonwealth 
Industrial Gases Branches in all states by 
establishing small collections of basic 
books and periodicals, and by the issue 
of a regular library bulletin and sets of 
cards giving references to articles of 
interest in current periodicals. The Aus- 
tralian Gas Light Company, which is 
engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of coal or town gas has the most 
comprehensive collection of literature 
available in this field, including both 
English and American journals. Austra- 
lian Paper Manufacturers Limited, 
although its head office library ‘is in 
Melbourne, has a flourishing and well 
organized branch library at its Botany 
mill. The main emphasis of its collection 
is on the chemistry and technology con- 
nected with new developments in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia & New 
Zealand Limited, is another example of 
a well organized and well equipped branch 
library of which the head office is in 
Melbourne. 

The library of the Sydney County 
Council Electricity Supply is probably the 
oldest library concerned with electrical 
undertakings. It circulates journals to all 
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council depots throughout the metropo- 
litan area. In 1958 it published a subject 
index to books, and this is being kept 
up-to-date by the issue of a monthly infor- 
mation sheet, listing additions and giving 
a review of each new book. 


Libraries in the field of electricity and 
radio and television engineering are also 
maintained by Standard Telephones & 
Cables Pty. Ltd., and Amalgamated Wire- 
less (A’sia) Ltd. These libraries are of 
great interest because they specialize in 
subject fields which are developing so 
rapidly. In addition, libraries are main- 
tained by Philips Electrical Industries Pty. 
Ltd., Telephone & Electrical Industries 
Pty. Ltd., Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission, and Australian Electrical 
Industries Pty. Ltd. 


Paint technology is one sphere in which 
modern science has played a most import- 
ant part resulting in an entirely new type 
of product, and the libraries of Balm 
Paints Pty. Ltd., and Lewis Berger & Sons 
Pty. Ltd., are keeping abreast of these 
changes. While most of the libraries 
attached to industrial organizations have 
a collection of general reference works 
concerned with business management, 
advertising, etc., the only library specializ- 
ing in this direction is that attached to 
W. D. Scott Pty. Ltd., management and 
efficiency consultants. In architecture, a 
comprehensive library has now been 
established by Stephenson & Turner. 


In the field of metallurgy there are two 
libraries specializing in non-ferrous metals. 
These are attached to the Australian 


Aluminium Company Limited and Austral 
Bronze Co. Pty. Ltd. While the pur 

of this article suggests that it should be 
confined to libraries in the Sydney area, 
in considering the field of metallurgy some 
mention should be made of the libraries in 
the steel manufacturing areas of Newcastle 
and Port Kembla. When the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company Limited opened its 
new Central Research Laboratories at 
Shortland near Newcastle in March 1957, 
provision was made for the establishment 
of a library to build up a comprehensive 
collection of materials of all types in the 
field of ferrous metallurgy. In addition 
the library service in the steelworks at 
Newcastle has been in existence for many 
years. Another library in this area is that 
at Lysaghts works in Newcastle. In the 
Port Kembla area libraries are to be found 
at Australian Iron and Steel Limited, and 
Metal Manufactures Limited. Areas such 
as these, with so many organizations 
interested in closely related subject fields, 
could afford an for the devel- 
opment of some system for pooling of 
library resources. 


Even though it has not been possible 
to give mention to every library which has 
been in touch with the New South Wales 
Division of the Special Libraries Section, 
it is hoped that the above discussion will 
give some indication of development. 
Membership of the Section both of libra- 
rians and corporate members reflects a 
very promising position for this state but 
is only one aspect of the more extensive 
picture of special library development 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1959 

The General Council has decided that 
there will be a Conference fee for the 
forthcoming general conference to be held 
in Sydney in August. The fee will be 
10/- for those persons and corporate bodies 
whose membership subscription is not 
more than £1.0.0, £1.0.0 for those whose 
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subscription is between £1.0.0 and £3.0.0, 
and £2.0.0 for those members whose 
subscription is above this; and further, 
that a fee of 5/- per session be charged 
to people who are unable to attend the 
conference as a whole, a session for this 
purpose to be a morning, afternoon or 
evening. 
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School Libraries in New South Wales 


Before attempting to give an impression 
of school libraries in this state it may be 
as well to clarify some ideas about school 
libraries. What is a school library? It is 
a library established in a school to serve 
the needs of children and teachers. How 
does it differ from a children’s library ? It 
differs in that its purpose is to meet the 
needs of the school, both educational and 
recreational. It also has a_ ready-made 
clientele consisting of many children, who 
are probably non-readers, and who should 
be encouraged to read. Should a school 
library be a teacher’s reference library ? 
Primarily a school library must serve the 
needs of the pupils. What assistance is 
given to school libraries in State schools 
by the Department of Education? How 
are these libraries staffed ? These questions 
will be answered at greater length. 


In State schools the Department of 
Education has given official recognition 
to the place of the library in the school 
in several practical ways. All new primary 
and secondary schools, now being opened, 
receive an establishment grant for the 
purchase of books to form the nucleus of 
a school library. The grants vary accord- 
ing to the type of school — one-teacher 
schools receive £50, primary schools £200, 
and the previous grant of £225 to 
secondary schools has, in 1959, been 
increased to £250. The plans for all new 
secondary schools make provision for 
library quarters, which, in large schools 
include the library room proper, two small 
study research rooms, workroom with 
librarian’s office and stock room. Although 
recent policy does not include libraries in 
the buildings for new primary schools, yet 
practical assistance is given to primary 
schools desirous of establishing a library. 
Many of the primary schools, particularly 
in the inner suburbs, are finding that with 
the expansion of Sydney and the resultant 
growth of schools in the outer suburban 
areas they have a vacant classroom, which, 
with Departmental approval, they convert 
to a library. After advice from School 
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Library Service, furniture is supplied by 
Furniture Services Branch. Experience has 
shown that, when Parents’ and Citizens’ 
Associations see the attractive appearance 
of a room so furnished, they are encour- 
aged to add curtains, blinds and pictures 
to create an atmosphere so different from 
the classroom, a place for browsing and 
quiet research. The fruitful result of such 
co-operation can be seen in many primary 
school libraries; Clemton Park, Artarmon, 
Woollahra and Tamworth to mention a 
few, but there are many others equally 
worthy of note. 

In Sydney, there have been cases where 
the library has been practically the full 
responsibility of the Parents’ and Citizens’ 
Association. Manly West Primary School 
has a modern library designed, and in 
part, paid for by the parents. At Dobroyd 
Point the parents converted an old shabby 
classroom into an attractive modern 
library. The tools of conversion were 
paint, lino tiles, curtains, blinds and 
pictures, plus a great enthusiasm for the 
value of the project. 


Last year the Department of Education 
formulated a policy which stated, in effect, 
that one central library only should be 
established in a primary school. For some 
time there had been strong feeling that 
to have a library in both the boys’ and 
girls’ departments of a school was uneco- 
nomic because of the duplication of book 
stock, furniture and equipment. A central 
library is in a better position to become 
the focal point of the school, the common 
meeting ground for all interests, whether 
educational or recreational. To date, the 
implementation of the policy of one 
library has been without difficulties, 
because heads of departments are quick 
to appreciate the value of the joint effort. 


Official policy of the Department of 
Education is to encourage classroom libra- 
ries in the infants’ school. Infants’ schools 
are supplied with shelving for classroom 
use, so that the child has to hand material 
so necessary during the stage when the 
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mechanics of reading are being mastered. 
Some of our infants’ schools have, with 
the help of their Mothers’ Clubs, furnished 
separate library rooms. In this room, with 
its attractive atmosphere, the young child 
can begin to appreciate the satisfaction to 
be given by books and the pleasure of 
making a personal choice from a wide 
field. 


The money for the purchase of library 
books in State schools is the responsibility 
of the individual school. An allocation 
of money for the library may be made 
from school funds, or as a grant from the 
Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations or even 
as the result of a special effort. Frequently 
library funds come from all three sources. 
The subsidy paid by the Department of 
Education is 8/- in the £ on the purchase 
of books and periodicals, for use in the 
library. While this sum is less, on the 
surface, than that offered in some other 
states, it must be pointed out that there 
is no limit on the amount on which 
subsidy can be claimed. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest reason for 
satisfaction in recent years has been the 
improvement in the staffing position in 
school libraries in this State. It must first 
be stressed, that here the policy is to 
appoint teacher-librarians. The appointee 
must be a teacher first, and rightly so, 
as sound experience in subject teaching 
makes for a_ better teacher-librarian. 
Teacher-librarians are appointed to all 
High Schools and in Intermediate High 
Schools, the library is made the responsi- 
bility of a member of the staff. What is 
expected of teacher-librarians in these 
schools? The responsibilities are three- 
fold — each class in the school is taken to 
the library for a formal lesson, the library 
must be organized and its records kept 
along orthodox lines to ensure continuity 
of service, and above all, both pupils and 
staff must be stimulated to use the library. 
It is the effective carrying out of this 
last responisibility which distinguishes the 
best libraries and teacher-librarians. The 
general shortage of teachers is the reason 
why teacher-librarians are not an accepted 
. fact in the primary schools, but it is more 
than encouraging to be able to estimate 
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that, at present, approximately seventy- 
seven primary schools are served by 
teacher-librarians, either full time or part 
time. A class teacher often accepts respon- 
sibility for the organization of the library, 
if no specialist is attached to the school. 
Since it is no light task to organize a 
school library with a full teaching load, 
School Library Service will on request give 
as much assistance as possible to these 
schools. 


Since the stress is laid on the teaching 
qualification it would be as well to note 
here how teacher-librarians receive their 
library training. Some study privately for 
the Preliminary Certificate. Private study 
is necessary as for the last few years 
teachers have not been admitted to the 
lectures held prior to this course. This is 
not done as a discrimination against 
teachers, but because there are more than 
enough applicants from other libraries. 
It is pleasing to note the success of teachers 
who attempt the Library Association 
Examinations, both Preliminary and 
Registration. 

A course in school librarianship at Bal- 
main Teachers’ College—this course is 
one hour per week — deals with library 
organization, children’s literature, and the 
technique of handling library lessons. 
Some of the students from this College 
have used their knowledge and enthusiasm 
to good effect during their teaching career. 
Some years ago a course in school libra- 
rianship was organized for the graduate 
section at the Sydney Teachers’ College. 
This course offered a very thorough train- 
ing for those prepared to do it. Later a 
similar course was conducted for a group 
of students, training to do junior secondary 
work. In more recent years Sydney 
Teachers’ College has given a course of 
five lectures on the significance and use 
of the School Library to all students of 
the College. The majority of teacher- 
librarians are still receiving their training 
from the courses organized by School 
Library Service. This is because many 
teachers are placed in charge of libraries 
during their teaching career and seek some 
form of in-service training. The main 
course organized by this Service is the 
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January Vacation Course —held during 
the last week but one of the long summer 
vacation, and lasting five days, a course 
of approximately twenty-five hours. The 
attendance at this course has risen to 
ninety-five and one pleasing feature of the 


increased attendance is the number of 
teachers in promotion positions who 
attend to find out how the library works. 


For the last three years the School 
Library Service has been running a training 
school in one of the Areas of Education. 
The last was held in Bathurst, the centre 
of the Western Area of Education. In 
previous years courses have been held in 
the Southern and Newcastle Areas. The 
attendance is limited to thirty people and 
applicants should reside, at the time of 
the course, or teach in the particular Area 
of Education chosen. This course takes 
place in the last week of the September 
vacation and the first week of the third 
term. During the two weeks of the course, 
the first six days are used for lectures, and 
then for three days the class, divided into 
groups, does practical work in a school. 
The last day of the course is used for 
revision and discussion of problems. This 
type of course, with its sequence of theory 
and practical work, is a most satisfactory 
way to train teacher-librarians. The prac- 
tical work gives the teachers an opportu- 
nity to meet some of their difficulties and 
to have them discussed and solved on the 
spot by the lecturer assisting, and, as well, 
teachers see the practical steps to be taken 
in establishing or reorganizing a library. 
In addition to these courses a certain 
amount of “on-the-spot” training is done 
by the officers of School Library Service, 
who visit, when requested, those schools 
with untrained staff. The requests for 
such visits are very frequent at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

The standard of any library will always 
be geared to the quality of the staff behind 
it—and the staff will only be quality, 
it there is sufficient opportunity for pro- 
motion to hold them. Many good teacher- 
librarians have left this particular work, 
because they felt it lacked a future. Last 
year, secondary teacher-librarians were 
given an impetus, which should attract 
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teachers keen on library work. It is now 
possible for graduate teacher-librarians in 
our high schools, to qualify for promotion 
in a Special “B” list, (this list, incident- 
ally, is not limited to teacher-librarians) 
and last year four teacher-librarians qua- 
lified for such promotion. Two have been 
appointed as Senior Mistress and their 
appointment means that as well as looking 
after the library they must undertake some 
added responsibility. The important gain 
in their new status in a school as Senior 
Mistress, gives ranking with a Subject 
Mistress. 

School Library Service, a part of the 
Department of Education, strives to assist 
schools with their libraries. The service 
given is very varied and includes advice 
on furniture, equipment, assistance with 
the purchase of books, compilation of lists 
and notes, and practical help with reorga- 
nizing or establishing a library. As the 
staff of School Library Service still con- 
sists of three professional officers and two 
typists, and as the area covered includes 
the whole of New South Wales, those who 
work in this Service feel that undoubtedly 
the greatest need is for additional staff. 


Necessarily this article refers in the main 
to libraries in state schools but consider- 
able progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of school libraries in the private 
schools of this state, and many private 
schools are working along sound lines to 
establish school libraries. Not all are as 
fortunate as Sydney Grammar School, 
Ascham or Burwood Methodist Ladies’ 
College, in having both the services of a 
librarian as well as attractive quarters, 
but it is pleasing to note the results 
achieved by parents and staff enthusiasm 
in schools such as Knox Preparatory 
School. 

No article on school libraries in New 
South Wales would be complete without 
a tribute to the work of the late Elizabeth 
Hill, who till the time of her death in 
April 1958, was Officer-in-Charge of School 
Library Service. It is due to her belief 
in the value of school libraries, and to 
the fact that she translated this belief into 
positive and constructive action that school 
libraries in this state are so healthy. 
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In a picture of school libraries, it may 
be felt that this article tends to reflect 
a certain complacency. But, such compla- 
cency is not intended nor justified; there 
is still much to be done to make school 


libraries the really effective teaching tool 
they could and should be. Teachers in 
general need to be more familiar with 
the library as a teaching tool because a 
library is the means of translating modern 
educational theory into sound practice. 
Too many still regard a school library as 
a place where children read quietly under 
the supervision of a teacher-librarian who, 
in their opinion, has an easy job. Too few 
realize that children need to be guided 
in their reading, and this guidance can 
only be given from an intimate knowledge 
of children’s books, or that children must 


be taught to use books and libraries as 
tools and that this knowledge is best 
acquired when the need for information 
arises from a classroom situation. Our 
prime need is still for our leading educa- 
tionists and administrators to be fully 
aware of, and to be genuinely apprecia- 
tive of the vital role to be played by the 
library in the school. Too much lip 
service is paid to libraries by Heads of 
Departments — in some schools the library 
is regarded as the refuge for the weak 
teacher — while in fact, only the best 
teachers are good enough to be teacher- 
librarians. When this enlightened opinion 
is firmly engendered then the State school 
libraries can, as Dr. Wyndham, the 
Director-General of Education, suggests, 
play their role in educating future citizens 
of a possible space age. 


Archives and 


Repositories in New South Wales 


INTRODUCTION 

Interest in archives in New South Wales 
dates from about the time of the Centenary 
in 1888. At that time there were pro- 
posals to establish a Record Office for the 
storage of all types of historical material 
as a part of the Public Library. When the 
Mitchell Library was established in 1910 
it included the archival material collected 
by David Scott Mitchell and it has added 
considerably to that material since then. 
Until 1953 it was the authority respon- 
sible for Government Archives in New 
South Wales, but at that date a separate 
Archives Department was established to 
take over this work. The Mitchell Library 
and the Archives Department, both dep- 
artments of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, hold the biggest part of the 
nineteeth century records in the State. 


The Commonwealth National Library 
- established a repository at Bunnerong in 
1950 and this includes the records of 
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Commonwealth Departments and records 


transferred to the Commonwealth on 
federation from New South Wales. Most 
of the archives in New South Wales are 
held either by the Public Library of New 
South Wales or the Commonwealth 
National Library. Even more recently a 
number of institutions like the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the univer- 
sities and some local government autho- 
rities have become interested in archives. 
The University Archives at Sydney has 
been closely associated with the Business 
Archives Council. In New England a 
survey of local records has been com- 
menced and this will lead to the estab- 
lishment of an archives in the library. 
There are a number of local history 
departments being established in local 
libraries and a number of historical 
societies have small collections also. This 
article deals with the major archives 
collections in New South Wales. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES ARCHIVES 

The Archives Department of the Public 
Library of New South Wales is the repo- 
sitory for most of the older official records 
of New South Wales State Government 
Departments, Commissions and Offices. 
There are two repositories which together 
contain over eight miles of documents. 
Archives dating from the foundation of 
Australia in 1788, are filed in the Dixson 
Stacks of the Library. The building is 
fireproof and air-conditioned and there is 
an automatic fire alarm system throughout 
it. Specially designed boxes are used to 
store the bundles of records neatly and 
conveniently. Some documents are still 
stored on the shelves in bundles as they 
were received but these are being trans- 
ferred to boxes. Records are available in 
the Reading Room of the Mitchell Library 
to persons having the permission of the 
Trustees. While as a general policy no 
restriction is placed on records over fifty 
years old, there are cases where access to 
them is restricted to protect the privacy 
of individuals or for some other good 
reason. 


The Government Records Repository is 
a large wooden shed at Alexandria, about 
five miles from the centre of the City. 
It has a floor area of about 26,000 square 
feet and at December 1958 there were 
about 36,746 foolscap feet of records stored 
there. This compares with the 8,050 feet 
of archives stored in the Library building. 
About a quarter of the space is occupied 
by the records of the Auditor General 
which are not under the control of the 
Archives Department and not included in 
these statistics. The Records Repository 
is an “intermediate centre” which stores 
government records not yet transferred to 
archival custody. Departments may make 
references to their own records by tele- 
phone and there is a courier service 
between the Repository and departments. 
During 1958, the average number of files 
requested were 700 each month. Records 
in the Repository may be made available 
in the Reading Room of the Mitchell 
Library by agreement with the depart- 
ments: which own them. 

All the file-type records in the Repo- 
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sitory are stored in standard cartons, each 
of which contains one foolscap foot of 
records. 

Each is allotted a prefix and 


each box bears this prefix and a running 
number. Departments have prepared lists 
of contents of each of their boxes and 
must quote both box number and file 
number when they request material. All 
material that will not fit into the standard 
cartons is allocated a running number and 
similar lists are prepared. This makes 
reference at a distance a fairly simple 
matter. 


The standard boxes are stored two deep 
in large steel racks about twelve feet high. 
This makes the maximum use of the floor 
area and height available in the shed. As 
reference to files is always made firstly 
through the box number there is no diffi- 
culty in locating material. There is, of 
course, some slight inconvenience in 
referring to material in high racks and 
in the need to move the front box before 
the back box can be located. It must 
be remembered, however, that on an 
average only 35-50 files are required each 
day from six to seven miles of records and 
so reference could be said to be slight. 


The Archives Department maintains a 
central guide to all the records in its 
custody and stored at the Library and 
the Repository. There are over one 
hundred record groups dealt with in this 
guide. Records are controlled by series, 
not item by item, and a brief description 
of the administrative origins and of the 
information contained in each series is 
given. An inventory or shelf list of records 
held is also kept. A list of contents of 
the guide is maintained. This is a list 
which shows for each department the 
titles of the series described and their 
dates. 


A copy of the relevant sections of this 
guide is kept in the Mitchell Library 
Reading Room and in the Government 
Records Repository. 

The Archives Department has a staff 
of three graduates and two records attend- 
ants and also uses the various services of 
the Library, such as the manuscript 
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restorer, map repairer, bindery, photo- 
graphic service, typing pool, etc. It does 
not normally provide a reference service 
on the records stored in the Library, this 
work being done by officers of the Mitchell 
Library. Reference to records at the Gov- 
ernment Records Repository is, however, 
dealt with by Archives Department stafl. 


COMMONWEALTH ARCHIVES 


The Archives Division of the Common- 
wealth National Library has a Repository 
in a fibro and timber shed at Bunnerong. 
It has a floor area of about 39,000 square 
feet and there were about 49,057 feet of 
records stored there at the end of 1958. 
Of these, 16,833 feet are classified as 
permanent records and 32,224 as tempo- 
rary. It also is an “intermediate centre”. 
During 1958 the average number of files 
requested was over 900 per month. 
Records may be made available to scholars 
at the Repository by arrangement. About 
6,000 feet of records are transferred to 
the Repository from departments each 
year. The records of the Repatriation 
Department are stored in the same build- 
ing, but are not under the control of 
the Archivist. 

Records are stored in standard shelving 
8’3” high, each unit having eight shelves. 
Each accession is allocated an accession 
number and all the series in the accession 
are filed together, in order, under that 
number. A guide to the location of acces- 
sions is maintained. When a department 
requires material it gives the number of 
the file required and sometimes the acces- 
sion number. If the accession number is 
not quoted, it is necessary to refer to 
control media before the accession number 
can be located. 

Working papers and the accession 
register are also filed in accession order. 
These include descriptions and lists of 
the records and also the form on which 
the transfer of the records has _ been 
arranged. These show the present arrange- 
ment of the records and changes found 
necessary. There is a card index to these. 
The staff at the Sydney Repository and 
-city office consists of one Intermediate 
Records Officer, an assistant, a repository 
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supervisor and four file searchers and 
sorters. 

The Taxation Department has a sepa- 
rate records repository. 

THE MITCHELL AND DIXSON 
LIBRARIES 

The Manuscript Section of the Mitchell 
Library is responsible for what is probably 
the most varied collection of archives and 
other historical documents in Australia. 
It has records of a number of governments, 
private individuals, firms, societies, 
churches, trade unions and the like, and 
these records are made available in the 
Mitchell Library Reading Room to those 
with permission to consult them. Detailed 
indexes of some of the groups of records 
have been prepared to supplement the 
entries in the Manuscript Catalogue. 

The Mitchell Library is interested not 
only in Australian material but also in 
records relating to New Zealand and the 
South West Pacific. There are over 9,000 
catalogued items and 1,200 boxes and 750 
volumes of uncatalogued material awaiting 
detailed processing. There is a staff of 
three and the Section uses all the services 
of the Library and has pioneered work 
on the repair of records in Australia. 

The Dixson Library, Sydney, also holds 
some archival material. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
The University of Sydney Archives 
occupies an area of some 13-1400 square 
feet and stores about 1600 feet of records. 
These are the archives proper of the 
University, archives of prominent people 


connected with the University, and 
archives of colleges, institutions and 
groups associated with the University. 


There is also a pilot collection of business 
records and a collection of photographic 
negatives taken by Professor Smith in the 
middle of last century. 

The staff consists of an archivist and, 
at present, a research assistant, and the 
archives are used by the administration of 
the University, the staff, honours students, 
and outside researchers, mainly from the 
other universities. 

The Archives is the headquarters of the 
Business Record Survey conducted by the 
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Business Archives Council of New South 
Wales, and a register of archives located 
by the Council is kept there. 

Research on the repair and durability 
of papers in Australian East Coast condi- 
tions and on the permanence of inks is 
being carried out. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


The Archives and Manuscripts Division 
of the University of New England is in 
the formative stage. The University 
Council has approved its establishment as 
a part of library service, where it is being 
set up with the close co-operation of the 
History Department. 

Storage space in the present, temporary, 
library and the proposed permanent 
library will be met largely by the use of 
Compactus shelving which is now being 
installed (February 1959). 


The main project in process at present 
is a survey of local records in Armidale. 
The following is a list of the organizations 
whose records have been, or are being, 
surveyed at present: 


Armidale City Council. 

Dumaresq Shire Council. 
Armidale Teachers’ College. 

New England Girls’ School. 

New England New State Movement. 
The Armidale and New England 
Hospital. 

The Armidale Technical College. 
The Armidale School. 

The Country Party. 

New England County Council. 
Major Armidale stores — 

(i) Richardson & Co. Ltd. 

(ii) Lambert Pty. Ltd. 

At the same time, woolbrokers and stock 
and station agents have approached 
graziers in the district and similar surveys 
are being conducted on various properties. 


— 


CITY OF NEWCASTLE 
The Council has established a Local 
History Department. This was brought 
into being with the gift of the W. J. Goold 
Collection. A small room suitable for 
research work opens off the Reference 
Library. In time, as the collection grows, 
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the bulk of the material will have to be 


stored in stack. Because of staff shortage 
it has not yet been possible for the Library 
staff to do much work on the Goold Collec- 
tion. It does not contain a great deal of 


archival material as far as is known but 
it is understood that the surviving records 
of the Newcastle and Hunter River Steam- 
ship Company Ltd. are in this collection. 

Recently, all the available records of the 
Merewether Estate up to 1925 were 
transferred and subsequent records will 
be transferred progressively as time passes. 
This collection includes a fair amount 
of correspondence, reports of mine man- 
agers and a great number of maps and 
drawings of the mine workings which have 
already had reference made to them. 

It is hoped to enlarge the collection with 
records of this nature from other firms 
and institutions in the area. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 


In 1957 the Commonwealth Bank estab- 
lished an Archives Repository under the 
control of its Archivist to fulfil, inter alia, 
the following broad aims:— 


(i) assemble all early records of historical 
value to the Bank; 

(ii) take over all the non-current records 
of the Administrative departments 
and provide a full service of records 
management for those departments; 
document the information contained 
in the permanently valuable acces- 
sions for the Bank’s own purposes of 
research; 


(iv) carry out a programme of repair and 
preservation where deemed necessary. 


(ili) 


The Repository occupies a floor area of 
2,228 square feet which has been walled 
to the ceiling and is supplied with filtered 
air. Full use of this area, which includes 
working and office space, has been achieved 
by installing electrically operated mobile 
shelving units 9’6” high, each set of units 
requiring only one access passageway. In 
this way, over 9,000 running feet of 
shelving space has been made available. 
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Fluorescent lighting tubes set at right 
angles to the shelving units provide light 
for all purposes. 


Retention periods for accessions have 
been determined and disposal dates of 
those possessing ephemeral value are 
recorded and acted upon in due course. 
Permanently valuable accessions are being 
set apart and redescribed in detailed inven- 
tories to facilitate research within the 
institution. 


Laminating equipment involving use of 
cellulose acetate foil is being obtained 
from the United Kingdom. This will 
permit commencement of a long prog- 
ramme of repair and preservation of per- 
manently valuable correspondence-type 
accessions. Book repair and microfilming 
are still matters for consideration in the 
Bank’s archival programme. 


Margareta Webber 


The Bookshop of 


McEWAN HOUSE 
343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 


Specialising in 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
PsyCHOLOGY 


Books For CHILDREN 


Telephone: MU 2418 


University of New South Wales Library 


The University of New South Wales 
might be described as a redbrick Uni- 
versity, actually and metaphorically. The 
preface to its calendar says: 

“Incorporated by Act of the New South 
Wales Parliament on \st July, 1949, the 
N.S.W. University of Technology was 
established to assist in meeting the urgent 
demand in Australia for increasing num- 
bers of technologists and applied scientists, 
and to provide them with the means of 
advanced training and research”. 

In 1958, its Act was amended, changing 
its name to the University of New South 
Wales and giving it the full range of a 
University. It has had a Department of 
Humanities to meet a compulsory require- 


"ment of some subjects, such as English 


Literature, and Modern History as elements 
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in the education of technologists. It now 
is to have a Faculty of Arts. 


Briefly, it was created, or manufactured, 
by lifting up diploma courses in engineer- 
ing and other subjects in the Sydney 
Technical College. Its first lecture rooms 
and laboratories were those of the college, 
and its library was the college library. 
Some of its departments and a_ branch 
of its library will remain at what now is 
called Broadway, for some years to come; 
but the permanent central site of the Uni- 
versity now is in the Sydney suburb of 
Kensington, on what used to be the 
Kensington racecourse and next to what 
still is the Randwick racecourse. It is only 
an accident that both the University of 
Sydney and the University of New South 
Wales began on or next to racecourses. 
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The University of New South Wales has 


been criticised for taking that name, 
although three out of the six older State 
Universities are named after the state 
instead of the city in which they are 
situated; and in the case of New South 
Wales the name has justification insofar as 
it is a decentralised statewide University. 


The division of the University at its 
centre between Broadway and Kensington 
is temporary, but it is part of its purpose, 
policy, and programme to have subcentres 
in some of the suburbs of Sydney and 
in country towns at which students can 
begin in some subjects and in some of 
which they may even complete all the 
work for a degree. These would then be 
colleges of the University; there is one 
already at Newcastle related to the Tech- 
nical College there as the University is 
related to the Technical College in Sydney, 
as it were by descent, and it already has 
a Faculty of Arts from which students have 
graduated. 


The University library service has then 
to cope not only with the temporary 
division of the University headquarters 
between Broadway and Kensington, but 
also with decentralized teaching, and 
research work which, in many towns, will 
continue in association with ‘Technical 
Colleges for an indefinite period. The 
Technical Colleges are entirely within the 
State Technical Education Department; 
the University having begun within this 
Department is now autonomous, but has 
not yet extended its own complete control 
to all its services. 


Until this year an officer of the Public 
Library of New South Wales seconded as 
the librarian of the Technical Education 
Department and of the Sydney Technical 
College was the University’s Librarian, 
and this officer, Miss Sims, and _ those 
assisting her, did a great piece of work 
under very difficult circumstances in 
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developing University library services from 
those of the Sydney Technical College. 
The University now has appointed its own 
Librarian who took up duty on the 2nd 
February, this year, and is now engaged, 
first of all, in transferring book processing 
from Broadway to Kensington, and into 
library accommodation which is new 
enough and pleasant enough except for 
too much heat in summer, but is only 
temporary and almost certain to be inade- 
both for bookstock and readers by 
the end of 1960. 


The new librarian is Mr. John Metcalfe, 
formerly Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library of New South Wales who was 
appointed with responsibility for: 


(i) “The organization and management 
of the library services of the Univer- 
sity”, 

(ii) “The establishment and supervision 
of courses in library training that may 
be approved”. 


The Library already has about 100,000 
volumes of its ‘own, by far the largest 
proportion of which are technical period- 
icals and books, and a staff between 
Broadway and Kensington at present of 
about twenty. No courses in library train- 
ing have yet been approved, but proposals 
have been submitted for a school of 
librarianship to commence in 1960 and 
to offer a post graduate Diploma Course 
in librarianship and a Certificate Course 
for non-graduates, who may, however, be 
required to have completed some Univer- 
sity courses before completing the Certi- 
ficate Course. Full time attendance at 
lectures for the Diploma and Certificate 
may be completed in one year or over two 
or three part time, and lectures are likely 
to be in the mornings of four days a week. 


If this University school of librarianship 
opens in 1960, it is likely to be the first 
University school in Australia. 
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Library of New South Wales Parliament 


With one exception, all Australian State 
Parliaments have their own _ libraries. 
‘Tasmania, which alone depends entirely 
on the State Library, is also unique in not 
publishing any official record of its debates. 
Western Australia hardly compares with 
the other four since its Collection is quite 
small and it does not have a full-time 
librarian in charge. 


The library of N.S.W. Parliament, like 
the institution it serves, is the oldest and 
largest of its kind in the Commonwealth, 
both in holdings and staff. The likeness 
has another aspect for its premises are not 
as commodious or imposing as can be 
found in other States. The library’s collec- 
tion appears to date back to 1829 when the 
first Legislative Council acquired the 
nucleus of a library which was added to 
from time to time. For a short period 
after the grant of responsible government 
in 1856 both Houses of Parliament main- 
tained separate libraries. These were amal- 
gamated in 1862 to create the Parliamen- 
tary Library in its present form. 


Accommodation 


The collection is shelved on open access 
in three reading rooms and in_ stack 
accommodation provided in two basement 
areas. In addition, as you pace out some 
hundreds of feet along corridors, past 
Committee room walls, through vestibules 
and even peep into Mr. Speaker's sanctum, 
you will see wall space which has been 
smothered from floor to lofty ceiling with 
an array of sober spines — mute trophies 
of a Librarian’s hunt for space. In this 
type of library the average area of shelf 
space per volume is likely to be greater 
than usual owing to the large proportion 
of stock and accessions represented by 
published papers and proceedings of many 
.parliaments. These are mainly “quartos”. 


The Main Reading Room (2,000 square 
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feet, ceiling height 26 feet) was construc- 
ted in 1905 as an extension to the original 
building to provide space “suflicient for 
fifty years” (a half-truth, as it turned out) . 
Two elevated galleries completely encircle 
the walls ana trom above daylight is 
diffused through a large area of stained 
and patterned glass. In the centre is 
inscribed a motto for the idealist: “Know- 
ledge is the mother of wisdom and virtue”. 
Artificial lighting is by fluorescent tubes 
which have also recently been installed 
in the other reading rooms. It is air- 
conditioned and can be isolated by special 
doors in the event of fire. Growth has 
greatly reduced the original area of free 
floor-space; by the need to provide more 
shelving in free-standing units and accom- 
modation for staff engaged in technical 
services. 

Across a_ corridor connecting the 
Assembly and Council Lobbies lies the 
Front Reading Room and Newspaper 
Index Room; a total area of 900 square 
feet. This is part of the original building, 
completed in 1816 as part of the Surgeons’ 
residence of the “Rum” Hospital. Other 
tenants have been the Superintendent of 
Convicts and a Refreshment Room. Large 
windows face west, overlooking the 
verandah and Macquarie Street. A stair- 
way descends to the main basement area. 


The Legislative Council Reading Room 
(500 square feet) adjoins the Council 
debating chamber with a door leading 
directly to it. Here, as in the Front Read- 
ing Room, sheiving has been fitted right 
up to the 14 feet high ceiling. The floors 
of all rooms are carpeted and in this case 
the traditional red colour used in the 
Upper House is repeated. 


Collection 


The estimated total stock (books, bound 
periodicals and newspapers) is 127,000 
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volumes. Government serials and other 
periodicals account for nearly half. Ex- 
cluding newspapers, about 700 periodicals 
are at present accessioned. 


In subject interest the collection is 
naturally concentrated in the Social Scien- 
ces, mainly law, politics and government, 
although economics is fairly well repre- 
sented (especially in nineteenth century 
works) . History, biography and geography 
are also well covered and literature is 
worthy of mention. Outside these special 
fields there is general coverage of the main 
subject classes, except some of the tech- 
nologies. 


Newspapers are an important and time- 
consuming item. Well over 200 local 
metropolitan and country, interstate and 
foreign papers are received; twelve are 
currently bound, Country and suburban 
papers are grouped into electorates in 
reading room files. The library also buys 
and distributes multiple copies of Sydney 
dailies to current files scattered throughout 
Parliament House. 


Included in the large holdings of par- 
liamentary publications, mention should 
be made of a large run of British House 
of Commons Papers, dating from the late 
eighteenth century. 


Pamphlets are now classified, short- 
catalogued and provisionally stored in 
vertical files. Some statistical series are 
grouped independently for quick reference. 


Prior to 1957, when the Dewey Classi- 
fication (15th edition with modifications) 
was adopted, shelving of monographs was 
based on a fixed location system. The 
change has so far only been applied to 
current accessions. A name catalogue and 
subject index are separately maintained 
on cards. There is a printed Catalogue of 
Books with subject index (latest edition, 
1886) which is supplemented by about 
thirty printed catalogues produced at 
varying intervals to cover all accessions 


These supplements are at 
present published biennially, the most 
recent covering 1953 and 1954. 


since then. 


Administration and Staff 


The library is a Joint Department 
within the Legislature, being established 
to serve both Houses. The Librarian is 
responsible to a Joint Sessional Committee 
and, in his day-to-day administration, to 
the Presiding Officers jointly. 


The staff of eleven includes seven pro- 
fessional officers, two clerical and two 
general. Five of the professional staff are 
graduates and one is an undergraduate. 
An unusual feature is that the staff is 
wholly male except for two amanuenses- 
assistants. 


Services 


Reference and loan services are provided 
for Members of Parliament, ex-Members 
and Parliamentary staffs. Assistance is 
also given to Departmental staffs, research 
students and others seeking material not 
readily available elsewhere. 


An index to Sydney daily newspapers is 
entered on 6” x 4” ruled cards, using both 
sides. Two-line catchword entries are 
arranged chronologically under subject 
and name headings. Attention is concen- 
trated on political issues and on all 
reported statements by or about N.S.W. 
Members of Parliament which are indexed 
under their names. 


Printed accession lists are distributed 
every two months. Photographic copying 
services are available with the use of a 
Contoura machine. Documentary films are 
regularly screened in the main reading 
room during evening sessions of Parlia- 
ment, using a 16 mm. projector and a 
large screen. 


Though several proposals to provide new 
and enlarged accommodation have at 
different times been discussed no definite 
plans are at present in contemplation. 
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Public Library 
Services in New South Wales 


Public library services in New South 
Wales operate under the Library Act, 
1939-52, which became effective in 1944 
with the constitution of the Library Board 
of New South Wales. 


Public libraries are provided, managed 
and controlled by municipal or shire 
councils, either individually or in co- 
operation in joint or regional library 
services. 


In 1944 there were only three public 
libraries in New South Wales — those 
conducted by the Council of the City of 
Sydney, Broken Hill City Council, and 
Inverell Municipal Council. One hundred 
and thirty-nine Councils now have public 
library services, which serve a population 
of nearly two and a half million. 


The New South Wales State Govern- 
ment subsidizes Councils’ annual expen- 
diture on their library services on a £ for 
£ basis up to a maximum of 3/-d. per 
head of population. The average expen- 
diture by Councils in 1958 was 6/10.8d. 
per head, but in that year the maximum 
Government subsidy was 1/6d. per head 
of population. 


At June, 1958, there were 1,654,000 
books in public libraries in the State, and 
10,597,000 books were lent by public 
libraries during the year ended June, 1958. 
3,083,000 of these books were borrowed 
by children. 


Nineteen of the councils in the Sydney 
metropolitan area have public libraries. 
Many of them have branch libraries, and 
five of them — namely, Sydney, Fairfield, 
Ku-ring-gai, Randwick and Rockdale — 
have large semi-trailer mobile libraries. 
‘Bankstown and Marrickville have smaller 
bookmobiles. 
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During the week of the Conference, 
librarians in the metropolitan area will 
be ~~ to allow inspection by visitors 
to the City. 

The City of Sydney has recently opened 
a branch library in a new building in 
Macleay Street, King’s Cross. It also has 
a new branch library in Crown Street, 
Surry Hills, and a new branch in remodel- 
led premises in Bridge Road, Glebe, near 
Glebe Road. 


Bankstown Municipal Council has a 
fine central library building in Feather- 
stone Street, Bankstown, and it also has 
a new branch library in a new building 
at Chester Hill. 


Burwood Municipal Library is also 
housed in a recent building, situated in 
Dean Street, Burwood, near Burwood 
Railway Station. 


Towards the end of last year, Canter- 
bury Municipal Council opened a very fine 
central library building at 139 Beamish 
Street, Campsie. The Council also has 
good branch libraries at Earlwood, Can- 
terbury, and Lakemba. 


Ku-ring-gai Municipal Council's central 
library is in a new building at 265 Pacific 
Highway, Lindfield. 


Lane Cove’s library is in a remodelled 
School of Arts building opposite the 
Council Chambers in Longueville Road, 
Lane Cove. 


Marrickville Municipal Council’s central 
library is in the former Marrickville Town 
Hall. It has branches at St. Peters and 
Dulwich Hill in remodelled premises, and 
also two small neighbourhood branches 
in attractive new buildings at Stanmore 
(near Stanmore Railway Station) and 
Petersham. 


Mosman Municipal Library, which is 
one of the oldest established in the metro- 
politan area, is in a large remodelled 
building at 624 Military Road, Mosman, 
near Spit Junction. 


Randwick Municipal Library is in tem- 
porary prefabricated premises next door 
to Randwick ‘Town Hall in Avoca Street, 
Randwick. 


Rockdale Municipal. Library is in a very 
attractive, well-designed temporary build- 
ing at the rear of the Council Chambers 
in Prince’s Highway, Rockdale. 

Ryde’s central library is in an attractive- 
ly remodelled building in Devlin Street, 
Ryde, close to the North Ryde shopping 
centre. 


Strathfield Municipal Library is in a 
remodelled School of Arts building at 75 
Parramatta Road, Homebush, and it has 
a branch library in a new building in 
High Street, off Homebush Road, South 
Strathfield. 


Woollahra’s central library is in attrac- 
tively reconstructed premises at 548 New 
South Head Road, Double Bay, with a 
very fine view over gardens to the harbour. 
It js near Redleaf Swimming Pool. 


The libraries of Fairfield, Liverpool, 
Parramatta and Sutherland Councils are 
all at rather a long distance from the 
centre of the City. 

Parramatta City Library was opened 
towards the end of last year, and is next 
door to the Parramatta Town Hall. 


Fairfield has two libraries, one at Cabra- 
matta and the other at Fairfield, and also 
a large semi-trailer bookmobile. 


Liverpool's library is in the former 
Council Chamber building. The adults’ 
department of this library was opened 
in March of this year. 


Sutherland has three libraries. The 
central library is next door to the Council 
Chambers, and there are branch libraries 
at Miranda and Cronulla. 


The City of Sydney Public Library 


The City of Sydney Public Library pro- 
vides a free lending library service to all 
who live in the City and to all who come 
into it to work or to shop or to be 
educated. It also offers special borrowing 
facilities for visitors to the City, either 
transient or permanent. 

The Central Library of the City of 
Sydney Public Library is located in the 
Queen Victoria Building, George Street, 
with the entrance lobby in Market Street. 
The Main Library and the Scientific and 
Technical Department are open from 10 
am. to 9 p.m., Monday to Friday, and 
from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 
An Inquiry Desk is located in the Main 
Library, and is open from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Monday to Friday. It is staffed by 
an Officer from the Cataloguing Room, 
who is available between these hours to 
assist borrowers in the use of the Cata- 
logue and of the Library in general. 
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Queries dealing with all kinds of general 
information are also dealt with here, and 
for this purpose a stock of nearly 2,000 
Quick Reference books is maintained at 
the Inquiry Desk. The Junior Library is 
open from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., Monday to 
Friday, and from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturdays. The Newspaper Reading 
Room, where over three hundred metro- 
politan, country, interstate and overseas 
newspapers are on file, is open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., Monday to Friday, and from 9 
a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. Above 
the Main Library are the Chief Librarian’s 
Office, the Administrative and Clerical 
Departments, Union Catalogue and other 
records, and staff rooms. The top 
floor is occupied by the Bindery, which 
was opened in 1926. The binding and 
processing of all new books and periodicals 
as well as the rebinding and repairing 
of damaged books has been carried out 
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here since that date. As over 41,000 books 

per annum are now handled by the 

Bindery, such “on-the-premises” work rep- 

resents a considerable saving in time and 

expense. 

The main decentralized activities of the 
Library are carried out at its six 
Branches:— 

(a) The Newtown Branch serves adults 
and children at the old Town Hall 
in Bedford Street, Newtown. This 
was the first Branch, having ‘been 
taken over as a going concern when 
Newtown was amalgamated with the 
City in January, 1949. 

(b) Alexandria Branch is housed in 
Garden Street, Alexandria and serves 
a large industrial area. 

(c) The Paddington Branch is known as 
The Frank Green Library and_ is 
situated at the rear of the Paddington 
Town Hall. Here too there is a 
children’s section serving the young- 
sters of this closely populated area. 

(d) Both adult and children’s sections are 
to be found in The Surry Hills Branch 

a fine modern library at the corner 
of Crown and Collins Streets. 

(e) Glebe Branch at 191-195 Bridge Road, 
Glebe, is a successful conversion of an 
old building. It incorporates a large 
Reading Room especially for the 
benefit of retired citizens. 

(f) The King’s Cross Branch, known as 
The Florence Bartley Library, situated 
at 60 Macleay Street, King’s Cross. 
This newest extension of the Branch 
Library programme was officially 
opened by the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor Alderman H. Jensen, on 6th 
February, 1959. One wall of the 

_ Library, overlooking Fitzroy Gardens, 

is largely glass, giving an atmosphere 
of quiet and relaxation unexpected 
in such a densely populated and busy 
suburb. The King’s Cross Branch 
opened with an initial stock of over 
10,000 books (7,000 Adult — 3,000 
Juvenile). Over 200 of the books 
provided were foreign language texts, 
which is a larger number than usual 
for a new Branch Lending Library. 
However, when the Library has been 
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open long enough to estimate the 
relative popularity of the different 
languages, it is anticipated that there 
will continue to be a high proportion 
of such books supplied to meet the 
demands of the cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. 

All Branches are open daily and on 
Saturday mornings. Workers are catered 
for by evening opening to. 8.30 p.m.. on 
most week nights. 


In addition to the six large branch 
libraries there is also The Erskineville 
Juvenile Branch, Prospect Street, Erskine- 
ville, which is open from 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. Mondays to Fridays inclusive. 

All of the above libraries are operated 
by members of the staff of The City of 
Sydney Public Library on a full-time basis. 
There are also five Playground Libraries 
attached to the City’s supervised play- 
grounds at Prince Alfred Park, Surry 
Hills; Australia St., Camperdown; Harris 
St., Ultimo; Anzac Parade, Moore Park 
and Pine St., which are 
operated by the staff of the Library on 
a part-time basis. 

Library service is also provided to 
approximately twenty-five schools, kinder- 
gartens and Police Citizens’ Boys’ Clubs 
by means of Book Deposit Stations. 

Many citizens, living more than a rea- 
sonable distance from a branch library, 
are served by a Mobile Branch Library 
containing 5,000 volumes and reputed to 
be the largest mobile library in the world. 


A Mobile Library Service to the Infirm 
provides personalized, door-to-door, 
library service for aged and infirm mem- 
bers of the community who, by reason 
of their physical condition, are unable 
to visit their library or Mobile Stopping 
Place in person. The Library van, with 
a special stock of 1,000 books and periodi- 
cals, brings the librarian to each home 
once a fortnight. 


The. Sydney Information Centre is also 
an agency of the City of Sydney Public 
Library. It is accommodated in a modern 
building at the corner of Martin Place 
and Phillip Street, and is open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to Friday, and 
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9 am. to 12 noon on Saturdays. Here 
the visitor to Sydney is assured of receiving 
every possible assistance towards making 
his stay both pleasant and profitable. A 
select stock of Quick Reference books is 
kept at the Centre to cover general queries, 
but as the Centre is intended primarily 
to provide information about the City, 
most of the space is devoted to a compre- 
hensive selection of maps, pamphlets, 


excursions, transport timetables, and simi- 
lar aids to the visitor, which are freely 
available on request. A card-index (cross- 
referenced) has been made, which covers 
more obscure or unusual information, and 


new cards are continually being added. 
This enables the Officer-in-Charge to deal 
rapidly and efficiently with all but the 
most specialized inquiries. 


Branch News 


Western Australian Branch 


Two meetings of the W.A. Branch have 
been held during the last three months. 
On 9th December, 1958 a meeting was 
held in the Parliamentary Library, and 
was addressed by the Parliamentary Libra- 
rian, Mr. L. P. Hawley. At this meeting 
a presentation was made to Miss M. E. 
Wood, Librarian of the University of 
W.A., on the occasion of her retirement 
as President of the W.A. Branch. Mem- 
bers who attended the meeting were also 
given an opportunity to see the chambers 
in which the Houses of the State Parlia- 
ment meet. 


Dr. Keyes D. Metcalf addressed the 
— meeting of the Branch which was 
eld at the University. In his talk Dr. 
Metcalf dealt with the problems which 
librarians have to face, and stressed the 
necessity for “good housekeeping”, staff 
training, especially in-service training, and 
library co-operation. He also spoke of 
the desirability of having adequate finance 
and buildings which are planned for use 
rather than ornament. In ten days Dr. 
Metcalf travelled 1,200 miles in Western 
Australia; he saw seven country and sub- 
urban libraries, and visited all depart- 
ments of the Headquarters of the Library 
Board and the State Library. He also 
visited the University Library. Members 
were pleased to have the opportunity of 
meeting Dr. and Mrs. Metcalf. 


Classes for professional examinations 
have recommenced at the Perth Technical 
College: eighteen students have enrolled 
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for Preliminary, and twenty-one for Reg- 
istration. 


South Australian Branch 

At the Annual General Meeting in 
February, Professor W. G. K. Duncan gave 
the Presidential address. His topic — “To 
what do librarians owe their main respon- 
sibility’ — proved most stimulating and 
gave rise to interested discussion. 


Members of the branch had an oppor- 
tunity of saying farewell to Miss Jean 
Whyte who has been appointed to the 
staff of the Fisher Library, University of 
Sydney, as Officer-in-Charge of Reference 
and Circulation. Miss Whyte has been 
Staff Training Officer of the Public 
Library of South Australia since her return 
from the United States where she studied 
education methods in librarianship. She 
is a former President of this Branch, and 
will be greatly missed by South Australian 
librarians. 

On February 7th, the Pitman Public 
Library was opened at Marion by the 
Minister of Education. Named after a 
pioneer family of the District, this is the 
second free municipal library in South 
Australia, and the first in the metropo- 
litan area. The Marion Memorial Hall 
committee raised the money for the build- 
ing and furniture, and at the opening the 
Mayor presented a cheque for £500 for the 
purchase of books. The Librarian, Miss 
Juliana Bayfield, seconded from the Public 
Library of South Australia, started with 
an initial bookstock of 3,000 volumes and 
after three weeks had registered 1,200 
borrowers and recorded 4,000 loans. 
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A NECESSARY TOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


Order your copy from... 


MOORES BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


for immediate supply when issued 


IN THE PRESS THE LIBRARIAN 
SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS 


General Editor: LIONEL R. McCOLVIN, C.B.E., F.L.A. 
VOLUME ONE: HISTORY, TRAVEL & DESCRIPTION 

Every working day booksellers and librarians have the query “I want a book about this or 
that” and the lengthy and often fruitless search through catalogues and bibliographies begins. 
It is a necessary but very time-wasting service. This new SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS is 
designed by practising librarians to provide specific answers to those frequent queries with all 

ible s 
Pee The =f volume covering the subjects HISTORY, TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION will be 
ready in the New Year, and lists nearly 7,000 selected books under more than 3,000 alphabetical 
headings. All the continents and countries of the world, the states and major regions, the 
principal towns, rivers, lakes, seas, mountain ranges, deserts, etc., are listed separately. Other 
headings cover the history of the world, the continents, and of each country often by 
and special aspects; the important monarchs, presidents, statesmen and others of outstanding 
significance in history are given a place. 

It is proposed to publish a volume every twelve months. When the set is complete book- 
sellers will have to hand an unrivalled tool. A bibliography of this magnitude has seldom 
been attempted before. Volume 2, Biography and Family History, will shortly go to press. 


MOORE'S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 264 Pitt Street, Sydney 


Correspondence Courses 


...L.A.A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
R1 Cataloguing and/or Classification and Subject Headings 


combined with practical work for R3 
R4(b) General Lending Libraries 
R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields 
R8 The Production, Publication, History and Care of Books 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
P1 Books and Libraries 
combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference works 


P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 
. Enquiries should be addressed to 
JOHN HIRST, B.A., A.L.A. 


44 Landers Road, Lane Cove, Sydney, N.S.W. 
JB 2628 
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B 2401-3 
Box 1676 V 


Try BARKER’S first 
for all your Book Supplies 


Full Stocks of ; 
FICTION, BIOGRAPHIES, TRAVEL, | 
PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, POETRY, 

DRAMA, AUSTRALIANA, JUVENILES, 

SCHOOL BOOKS and TECHNICAL BOOKS | 
STATIONERY, BOOKBINDING and | 
ART MATERIALS 


are available 


BARKER’S BOOK STORE 


| 196 EDWARD STREET, BRISBANE 


LIBRARIANS ! 


For your Bookbinding requirements 


contact the Library Specialists .. . 


495 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C1 . . . MB 4827 
Vil 
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History of the State Library of Tasmania 


By A. E. Browninc * 


The State Library of ‘Tasmania was 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Libraries Act, 16th November, 1943, (6 
Geo. VI No. 47). 


Before reviewing the progress of this 
institution to date, it will be necessary 
to outline the development of public 
libraries in this State from the middle of 
the nineteenth century in order that 
some facets of present organization may be 
correctly interpreted. 

The public library movement began in 
Tasmania, as it did in other parts of 
Australia, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It probably arose from 
the demand for the provision of more and 
more books as the education of a larger 
proportion of the population proceeded 
apace. Workmen's Institutes, Schools of 
Art and Circulating Libraries all accumu- 
lated collections of books in response to 
this demand for popular self-education. 
Libraries were established in several parts 
of the State, at Launceston, Bothwell, 
Evandale, New Norfolk, Devonport, 
Burnie, Zeehan, etc. Most of these were 
not free libraries in the modern sense. 


The first library in Hobart was estab- 
lished in 1849, under the patronage of 
Sir William Denison, the Legislative 
Council providing £100 for the purchase 
of books. The membership of this library 
was only 124 persons each subscribing at 
least one guinea per annum. The library 
was sanctioned by Act of Council, and 
was opened on Ist August, 1849, in a 
large room at No. | Barrack Street, under 
the first librarian, Hugh Munro Hull, who 
later became Librarian to Parliament and 
Clerk to the House of Assembly. For some 
years grants-in-aid of the purchase of 
books were made by the Executive Gov- 
ernment. From 1849 to 1853, £100 per 


*This is the second article in the series on the 
history of Australian Libraries. 
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annum was thus contributed, and from 
1854 to 1860 this sum was doubled. In 
1860 the library was removed to the 
Exchange Buildings, was thrown open to 
the public and would have received a 
Government subsidy of £400 per annum 
if private donations had equalled this 
amount. However, lack of adequate sup- 
port from public appeals caused the 
government to reduce its subsidy and from 
then on the library had a chequered career. 
The withdrawal of Government aid caused 
acute embarrassment to the management 
and the Trustees were forced to close the 
library in 1867. 

From 1849 to 1867 the Library had 
slowly increased its bookstocks and some 
notable donations were received from Sir 
William Denison, Lady Jane Franklin and 
Mrs. Stanley, the widow of a former Pri- 
vate Secretary. In 1851 the library of 
the late James Ebenezer Bicheno, former 
Colonial Secretary, was purchased for 
£300. The Library was not reopened until 
1870 when the Government placed a sum 
of £1710/3/10 at the disposal of the 
Trustees of the Tasmanian Public Library, 
on condition that the money was placed 
in trust. The books were placed in the 
newly erected Town Hall, and were made 
freely available to the public for ever. 


The Hobart City Council contributed 
to the salary of the first librarian, Mr. 
Samuel Hannaford, but by August 1872 
the Trustees once again found that their 
meagre finances were overcommitted. An 
appeal was made to the Government and 
to the City Council for additional grants 
and the City Council finally agreed to 
increase its grant to the equivalent of a 
penny rate, about £400 p.a. During the 
second year of its new life the library was 
visited by 29,625 persons and 333 books 
were acquired, only 18 new books having 
been purchased! No borrowing of books 
was permitted, the library functioning as 
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a reading room and reference library 
only. 


By 1874, the Trustee’s revenue, though 
still small, was reasonably stable, the City 
Council contributing annually about five- 
sixths of the total, the remainder being 
income from funds held in trust. 


It was something of an anomaly that a 
library which already was being regarded 
as a State (or at that time Colonial) 
Institution should be almost wholly sup- 
ported by a Municipal Council. The eight 
Trustees were appointed from four nomi- 
nees of the Government and four of the 
Municipal Council. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, 
who was appointed as Librarian in 1874 
and remained in this office until his death 
in 1922, was legally an officer of the 
Municipal Council although neither the 
Trustees nor the Council realised this for 
many years, the Trustees having selected 
and appointed officers and _ generally, 
though erroneously, being understood to 
have responsibility for staff. 


Today, a reverse situation exists, libra- 
rians and officers employed in Hobart City 
Lending Libraries, are officially Public 
Servants, and their salaries are determined 
by the Public Service Commissioner and 
not the relevant Municipal Award. 


From 1870 to 1902 library development 
was inhibited by lack of money, in spite 
of the renewal of Government grants in 
aid in 1881. Upon the suggestion in 1880 
of a Mr. James Barnard, the Trustees 
seriously considered expanding the service 
to include a lending department, but were 
forced to abandon the plan for financial 
reasons. It was not until 1902 that a 
free lending library was established in 
Hobart. ‘However the nucleus of the 
present large collections of Tasmaniania 
was gathered and Mr. James Backhouse 
Walker, who had been appointed Trustee 
in 1884, provided the initiative for this 
project. By strange mischance at a later 
period the invaluable collection of papers 
personally collected by James Backhouse 
Walker were not presented to the Tasma- 
nian Library, although collections com- 
prising 12,000 volumes, the property of 
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Mr. William Walker were bequeathed to 
the library in 1924 and 1933. 


By 1890 the library rooms in the Town 
Hall were becoming overcrowded and the 
Government was approached with a view 
to the provision of a new building. Nego- 
tiations proceeded very slowly, but in 
1892 the City Council resolved to reserve 
a block of land at the rear of the Town 
Hall, if necessary funds for the erection 
of the new library were provided by the 
Legislative Council. The economic condi- 
tions at that time were not very favourable 
and indeed the Government grant in aid 
was discontinued for two years. As the 
financial crisis worsened in the mid- 
nineties the Trustees were forced into a 
policy of retrenchment and some valuable 
books were sold in order that certain 
improvements in the layout and organiza- 
tion of the library could be effected. In 
1896 a card catalogue was commenced to 
replace the older printed catalogues, and 
an index of articles in various periodicals 
was attempted. 


At a public meeting held in 1897, the 
Government was urged to proceed with 
the erection of a new building as a project 
worthy of the Queen’s Jubilee Year, but 
once again the outcome was unsuccessful. 

As a result of a visit to the Library by 
the Reverend Whitelaw, a Scotch divine, 
in 1901 the Trustees brought forward a 
proposal, on August 12th, 1902, that the 
Scottish-American philanthropist Andrew 
Carnegie be approached regarding an 
endowment for the building of a new 
library. Carnegie indicated that one of 
his conditions before giving any money 
was that an adequate rent-free site, and 
sufficient funds for the effective mainten- 
ance of the library must be provided by 
the local authorities. 

The City Council supported — the 
Trustees in their request to Carnegie, and 
promised a site on Davey Street, Hobart, 
either at the intersection with Elizabeth 
Street or at the intersection with Argyle 
Street. The value of the site was estimated 
to be between £4000 and £5000 and it was 
finally decided that the best area was 96’ x 
75’ on the Argyle Street Corner, where the 
present building now stands. 
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In order that the conditions of Car- 
negie’s gift could be met, an Act for the 
endowment and management of the 
Tasmanian Public Library was promul- 
gated in 1902 (2. Edw. VII. No. 49) and 
the City Council executed a Deed assign- 
ing the site to the Trustees on lease for 
ninety-nine years at a peppercorn rent, 
with right of renewal. Mr. Carnegie pro- 
vided £7,500 for the building and by 
statute the Trustees were assured of an 
income of at least £575 p.a. for the main- 
tenance of the library. 

Next to Dunedin, New Zealand, the 
gift from Mr. Carnegie was the first made 
to a library in the southern hemisphere. 

The new building was officially opened 
in February 1907 by His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir Gerald Strickland. In July 
of the same year the Lending Library in 
the same building was formerly opened 
by His Worship the Mayor of Hobart, 
the provision of this free lending service 
being a condition of the gift. 


Alas, the satisfaction of maintaining a 
good Lending as well as a Reference 
Library was denied the Trustees, for the 
Act of 1902, once again failed to guarantee 
the availability of sufficient money for 
these two purposes. 

Thirty years later the total outlay on 
books was a mere £50 p.a., on periodicals 
£70 p.a. and on newspapers £26 p.a. and 
the near century-old institution was 
assessed by Messrs. Munn and Pitt in 1935 
as follows:— 


“For a city the size of Hobart, the library 
is the poorest in Australia and New Zea- 
land. The library’s functions both as a 
State and local institution have been over- 
looked. Its local service is poor and its 
service to libraries outside the metropolis 
is negligible. . . The lending library is 
incredibly poor, practically no new books 
have been added for four years.” 


Inadequate financial support over such 
a long period had reduced the library to 
this! It is only fair that due credit should 
be given to the long-suffering Trustees 
for having achieved what they did with so 
little. 


The year 1924 saw the receipt by the 
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library of the William Walker a. 
This collection consisted of thousands of 
books and pamphlets on Australia and 
in particular contained many valuable 
early Tasmanian works. This collection 
was augmented by a further ay aye from 
the Walker family in 1933. In the thirties 
a children’s library was commenced, its 
popularity proving somewhat of an em- 
barrassment to an already overstrained 
staff. 

A new wind was stirring by 1938 and 
that year saw the establishment in Tasma- 
nia of the Free Library Movement which 
was supported in its campaign by the New 
Education Fellowship and a number of 
public spirited citizens. From its inception, 
the movement emphasized the State-wide 
nature of its programme. Once this was 
phrased succinctly by one of the more 
earnest and aggressive members as “Books 
for the bookless”. ‘There were many book- 
less Tasmanians in 1939, for there existed 
only one free library, that in Hobart and 
a score or more public subscription libra- 
ries and mechanics institutes. 

The Free Library Movement campaign 
vied with the war news and its annual 
meetings seemed to compete with Hitler 
for press coverage. The first was held on 
the night that Germany invaded Poland, 
the second when the Battle of Britain was 
launched and the third when Japan was 
poised to ravage the Pacific. 

Spokesmen travelled the State urging 
the provision of free libraries and the 
Movement, in co-operation with the Tas- 
manian Public Library, organized a Camp 
Library Service to serve the needs of 
military depots and posts throughout the 
island. 

The Government recognised the need 
for more free libraries and in 1941 approv- 
ed an annual grant of £1000 to the Free 
Library Movement to encourage the 
establishment of such libraries in muni- 
cipalities. A Rural Libraries Advisory 
Board constituted in 1941 was empowered 
to subsidize free libraries set up by Muni- 
cipal Councils which could establish such 
free libraries under the provisions of 
Section 205 (17) III of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1906. 
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The Rural Libraries Advisory Board 
determined that if a Municipality spent 
annually the equivalent of a halfpenny 
rate on its local library service the Board 
would subsidize such local expenditure 
with a collection of books, the value of 
which would not be less than the sum 
locally expended. Since all the Board's 
books were newly purchased the valuation 
of such collections was, at that time, a 
relatively simple process. This type of 
subsidy was perpetuated when the State 
Library was set up in 1944. 

The Municipal Councils, at first, showed 
little enthusiasm for the scheme, but by 
March the first Council, that of Ross 
Municipality adopted the plan and by 
1943 eleven free municipal libraries had 
been established. 

The Trustees of the Tasmanian Public 
Library in August 1942 drew attention to 
the anomalous position created by the 
formation of a new library authority, viv. 
the Rural Libraries Advisory Board, whilst 
the existing Tasmanian Public Library, 
already held statutory powers to perform 
the same functions as were being under- 
taken by the Advisory Board. It was 
recognised that the finances made avail- 
able to the Tasmanian Public Library, 
although they had been increased, were 
still quite inadequate to provide sufficient 
library service for the whole community. 
The Advisory Board, too, emphasised that 
with its grant it could not provide book 
subsidies for more than 20% of the 
Municipalities of the State. 

In November 1942, the inhabitants of 
the Hydro-Electric Commission’s _ settle- 
ment at Butler’s Gorge, in the Central 
Highlands approached the Advisory Board 
with a view to the establishment of a free 
library. With Ministerial consent, the 
Board entered into a contract with the 
Hydro-Electric Commission to provide a 
service in this particular settlement in 
February 1943. Thus was established a 
precedent for the provision of a free 
public library in a township which was 
not subject to municipal rating, but which 
was established by a government agency. 
The State Library today subsidizes six 
such libraries. 
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Library 
Service could be extended to residents of 


In order that a Reterence 
country areas, the Tasmanian Public 
Library in mid-1942 established its Country 
Relerence Service to Individuals. The 
facilities of this service, including the 
borrowing of books from the Reference 
Library were offered to persons living 
beyond a radius of five miles from Hobart 
G.P.O. This service was eventually to 
become an integral part of the State 
Library, thereby creating the situation in 
later years whereby an individual living 
in a town which possessed a free Municipal 
Library, could, if he wished, avail himself 
of a direct service from the State Library 
in Hobart instead of obtaining his special 
requirements through the normal inter- 
library lending procedures. 


In 1942 the Government asked Mr. 
Kenneth Binns, Commonwealth National 
Librarian to examine the library position 
in Tasmania in detail and in March 1943 
Mr. Binns’ report was presented. He 
proposed the co-ordination and improve- 
ment of library service and recommended 
that the scheme should be financed jointly 
by the Government and municipal autho- 
rities with the Minister for. Education res- 
ponsible to Parliament for the institution. 
‘The formation of a State Library Board 
was proposed with the State Librarian as 
secretary. The former Tasmanian Public 
Library should be taken over as the State 
Library, the cost of which should be a 
charge upon the Government, and a new 
building should be an urgent post-war 
necessity. It was proposed that the State 
Library Board take over the functioning 
of the Rural Libraries Advisory Board to 
form a country libraries section of the 
State Library. With regard to .the country 
libraries the State Library Board was to 
be the advisory and administrative autho- 
rity and the existing contracts between 
the Rural Libraries Advisory Board and 
such libraries should be taken over by the 
State Library Board and the system of 
subsidies continue. The principle of a 
minimum per capita expenditure of 1/- 
was suggested and, under a 3d. rate, the 
municipalities would then be spending 
an average of 7d. per capita. The Country 
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Services would be administered by a sepa- 
rate head who would advise the Board 
directly, and independently of the State 
Librarian. 

In all respects except the last recom- 
mendation of two administrative ofhcers 
the report was excellent in its appraisal 
of the situation. Mr. Binns recognized 
that “In dividing the State Library into 
two main sections each of which is admin- 
istered by a separate officer, it may be 
suggested that . . . it (provides) grounds 
for the clashing of authorities and duties”. 

The resultant Statute, the Libraries Act, 
1943, has been described as “the most 
generous instrument of library legislation 
in Australia”. It provides for the consti- 
tution and incorporation of the Tasma- 
nian Library Board with wide powers and 
responsibilities. These include in addition 
to the administration of the State Library 
Headquarters in Hobart, the extension of 
library services throughout the State, the 
control of State aid to municipalities 
which adopt the Act, and the inspection 
and assessing of all free libraries establish- 
ed under the provisions of that Act. 

Section | para. 4 of this Act states “For 
the purpose of promoting and advancing 
free library service in this State, there 
shall be established a library to be called 
the State Library of Tasmania”. 

There was no provision for dual admin- 
istration, the Library Board was granted 
wide powers to subsidize municipal 
libraries with books or cash, and the 
Premier of the day undertook to cause a 
new State Library building to be erected 
as an urgent post-war measure, and upon 
completion of the new building the lease 
of site of the Carnegie building was to 
revert to the City Council. There was no 
compulsion for Municipal Councils to 
adopt the Act but subsidies could not be 
granted until they had done so. 

Thus in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, the State Library was duly 
established as from Ist January 1944. 
However, the new State Library building 
has not yet been erected although it is 
hoped construction will start in 1959. 

The first chairman of the Tasmanian 
Library Board, Sir John Morris, K.C.M.G., 
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was appointed by the Government and he 
continued in this office until his death in 
1956. He was a vigorous leader and direc- 
ted the policies of the Library Board in 
a dramatically successful period of expan- 
sion of the library. 

In 1943 there existed one reference 
library, one free municipal lending library 
and a children’s library, all in Hobart, and 
in the rest of the State was a scattering 
of small, ineffective subscription libraries 
or mechanics institutes. 


Today the central unit of the State 
Library is the Reference Library which 
houses a collection of over 60,000 volumes, 
and has additional collections of recorded 
music, sheet music and documentary films, 
maps, Australiana, Tasmaniana, many 
thousands of feet of public records in the 
State Archives, and _ thousands of 
pamphlets. 

Financial support is now adequate, the 
State Government amount- 
ing to £102,835 in the last financial year, 
and in addition Municipal Councils spent 
on the local management and control of 
their libraries a further £38,313 from 
municipal rates. 

The development in the country areas 
has been spectacular, by 1958 some forty 
municipalities out of the forty-eight had 
established free libraries and throughout 
the State since March 1952 there has been 
in operation a complete network of 
children’s libraries established as a memo- 
rial to Lady Clark, wife of a former 
Governor. 

There are now established in the State, 
38 central municipal libraries (31 of 
which serve adults and children), 14 
branch libraries (11 of which serve adults 
and children) , 64 depots, 151 school depots 
and 1 bookmobile which serves 13 schools 
in the Hobart area. 

It is estimated that over 90% of the 
population has access to a free lending 
library and more than 1,500,000 books 
were borrowed from those libraries in the 
year ending June 1958. Total book stocks 
available in the State Library and 
through its country service numbered 
317,893 at June 30, 1958. 
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Excepting the library service of the 
Launceston-St. Leonards-Lilydale munici- 
pal areas which receive a cash subsidy, 
the Tasmanian Library Board subsidizes 
all other municipal libraries with collec- 
tions of books the value of which is not 
less than the equivalent of the statutory 
minimum rate of one half-penny which 
the local library must spend annually to 
the satisfaction of the Board. 

The basic book subsidy is calculated at 
the rate of 3 books per £1 spent from the 
municipal rates on libraries although the 
Board recognizes that many municipalities 
have special disabilities such as scarcity 
of population, a widely scattered popula- 
tion, difficult communications, etc., and 
endeavours to increase the book subsidies 
accordingly (Sect. 19 (7) of the Act). 


The completeness of the library service 
to children stems from the public desire 
to perpetuate the memory of Lady Clark. 
Between 1944 and 1947 over £12,000 was 
subscribed by the public, to which sum 
the Government added £5000 and also 
undertook to support the Lady Clark 
Memorial Library which was to be man- 
aged by the Tasmanian Library Board. 
The establishment of almost 200 libraries 
or depots with collections of books for 
children in eight years was indeed a 
remarkable achievement. The bookstock 
of the Lady Clark Memorial Children’s 
Library exceeds 111,500 of which about 
14,000 are located in Hobart and 68,400 
are on loan to country libraries and 
depots. 

It is hoped that within a very few years 
the State Library will move into a new 
building wherein all its varied activities 
can be housed instead of being scattered 
in five separate buildings in Hobart as it 
is at present. 
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Book Review 


Dewey: Decimal Classification and Re- 
lative Index, Edition 16, 1958. 2 vols., 
Forest Press Inc., Lake Placid Club, Essex 
County, New York. $30. 


Dewey 16 at last! It has been long 
awaited, and worth waiting for. 


The following must, of necessity, be 
more description than review, for valid 
criticism can only be made after an extend- 
ed period of use of this edition. 


The Decimal Classification Policy Com- 
mittee —a joint committee of the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation, the 
American Library Association and the 
Library of Congress—is responsible for 
the editorial policy of this edition. Edi- 
torial work was carried out by the Library 
of Congress. The criteria adopted by the 
Editorial Policy Committee was that D.C. 
16 should be “. . . designed for use in 
the classification of books and _ similar 
material in general libraries regardless of 
size, except (1) those libraries which 
prefer to use an abridged edition and (2) 
those libraries with special collections 
which prefer to use close classification for 
which extremely detailed expansions are 
needed. Its structure should be such that 
it can be applied broadly or in detail... 
any part of any one of the three types of 
editions — abridged, standard and a_ pos- 
sible future bibliographic edition — can 
be used with parts of the others, without 
making total reclassification necessary.” 


One of the most vexing problems which 
the Editorial Policy Committee had to 
face must have been the choice between 
continuity and integrity of class numbers 
and “keeping pace with knowledge”. Their 
decision for this edition will probably 
please no one, but it is very difficult to 
see what else they could have done. There 
‘are 1,602 relocations altogether, of which 
832 are total; of these, not more than 
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fifty may be regarded as major, i.e., requir- 
ing the average general library to reclassify 
more than about thirty titles each; nearly 
all of these are of the kind “forst” on the 
Editors because of relocations from ed. 14 
to ed. 15. Fortunately, relocations from 
the 14th and 15th editions are shown 
clearly in the tables (Vol. 1) and there 
are references from numbers whose topics 
have been located elsewhere. The Relative 
Index (Vol. 2) also shows previous loca- 
tions. “The Editorial Policy Committee 
has expressly confirmed, for the future, 
the guiding principle of integrity of 
numbers. Relocations will be made spar- 
ingly, and only upon overwhelming need 
and demand.” So now we know where 
we stand, and this firm statement should 
encourage librarians to reclassify wherever 
possible to ed. 16. 


Librarians will be particularly grateful 
for the Editors’ scheme for publishing 
amendments and expansions to _ this 
edition. A postcard which comes with the 
work will, when returned, entitle purcha- 
sers to receive “D.C. Additions, Notes and 
Decisions”, and any new special expansions 
at a nominal price, until the Seventeenth 
edition is published. The Editorial Office 
will undertake specific expansions on 
consultation with it, if the need appears 
to have general support. 


The Editor's introduction is first rate 
reading. I thoroughly recommend it to 
the beginning classifier. It is followed by 
that short masterpiece, Dewey's original 
introduction, which is printed almost 
unaltered, and still written, as a tribute 
to Dewey no doubt, in his wretched 
spelling. To read it one needs determina- 
tion. In general, spelling in this edition 
follows standard reference works, apart 
from a few simplifications which are fol- 
lowed consistently, e.g., altho, thru, pro- 
nounst, publisht. 
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Before getting down to a discussion of 
the classification index and ancilliary 
tables two interesting points may be noted. 


The Editor’s introduction specifically 
states “the index is ‘relative’ showing where 
the various relations of a given subject 
may be clast”. Right or wrong, this defini- 
tion should now be the only accepted one, 
except, perhaps for historical discussion. 
A reversion to earlier editions is the 
direction to the classifier to always refer 
to the index before assigning a class num- 
ber “to make sure that he has not over- 
lookt a better number’’. 

In the Editor's introduction it is stated 
that fullness of the tables is based on 
the amount of literature “. . . the Editors 
have tried to provide enough subdivisions, 
but not too many, and have been guided 
by the principle that the existence in 
American libraries of more than twenty 
titles which would fall in a given number 
raises a presumption in favour of sub- 
division.” 

This edition is extensively annotated. 
Definitions, scope notes, inclusion notes, 
references and instructions abound. An 
effort has been made (and largely 
achieved) to provide clear cut numbers 
for topics, without overlap or dual provi- 
sion — shades of Bliss! Alternative loca- 
tions are indicated so as to clearly show 
the Editors’ preference. 


Indentation and type size show co- 
ordination and subordination of topics, 
and show it clearly. May examiners no 
longer be informed that Dewey makes 
Ireland subordinate to Scotland, or Bahais 
be upset because they are “subordinate” 
to Islamis! The Editor’s introduction 
gives a timely warning about injudicious 
number pruning in small libraries — 
pruning must be made by indentation, 
not by number length. 


Edition 16 makes considerable use of 
alphabetic subarrangements e.g. Perching 
birds, 598.8, arrange alphabetically, and 
alphabetic arrangement is recommended 
if “home-made” expansions must be made. 
Literal substitution is sometimes recom- 
mended for large special collections, e.g. 
for 294.3 Buddhism, use 2B, for 621.3 
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Electric engineering, use E. An obvious 
use of this device for Australian libraries 
is 8A for Australian literature, instead of 
828.99. 


Several of the supplementary tables and 
indexes of ed. 14 have been deleted. The 
index to uniform subdivisions (form num- 
bers) is included in the Relative Index. 
The Viewpoint numbers and miscella- 
neous common subdivisions have been 
deleted, as have also the language and 
literature correlation table, and the index 
to philologic divisions. Probably these 
will not be missed. U.D.C. 582 and the 
D.C.-U.D.C. botany index is no longer 
included. The table of Form Numbers, 
expanded in parts, appears between the 
Third Summary and the body of the tables. 
As in the 14th edition there is a table of 
the class numbers under which in the 
schedules there is a “divide like 930-999” 
note. I must confess that I have never 
found a use for this table, unless it is 
to help teachers find “curly ones’ for 
beginning classifiers. 


A special table for arranging works by, 
and criticisms of 822.33 Shakespeare is 
included. This consists of symbols A-N, 
biography, criticism, complete works and 
partial collections, and O-Z, individual 
works, subarranged numerically. For 
example, 822.33Q5 “The tempest”, 
822.3306, books about “The tempest”, 
822.33R1, “Two gentlemen from Verona”, 
822.33R2 works about “Two gentlemen 
from Verona”. This table should be very 
useful in large libraries. I cannot under- 
stand why it is located at the end of the 
Relative Index and not under 822.33, 
or at least at the end of Volume lI. 


“Divide like” notes have been used 
extensively — indeed they are so common 
as to be almost a nuisance. Perhaps my 
complaint is unjustified, but I think that 
in many cases the subdivisions could have 
been printed in without greatly increasing 
the size and cost of the work. For example, 
641.6 Cookery of special foods divide like 
641.3 (several pages back.) 641.3 is only 
half a page, and most of the divisions 
under this have the direction to divide like 
parts of the 630’s. 
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In the 900’s the Editors have decided 
that position on the map determines class 
number, not political affiliation, although 
permissive references allow _ political 
grouping. This must have been a most 
difficult matter to decide. I think their 
choice is the best one, for it should result 
in stable class numbers. 


546 and 547, Inorganic and Organic 
chemistry have been thoroughly revised 
with little regard to earlier editions. A 
table based on ed. 14, with provisions for 
certain new concepts, and with expansions, 
is given after the Relative Index. These 
tables will not appear in subsequent 
editions, and are intended as a carry-over 
until libraries are able to reclassify these 
classes. There is also a table of concord- 
ance for chemical elements in 546 for 
editions 14, 15 and 16. 


To me, the most annoying feature of 
ed. 16 is the expansions for twentieth cen- 
tury literature, e.g. twentieth century Eng- 
lish drama 822.91, Early twentieth century 
drama 822.912, Later twentieth century 
drama 822.914. The other literatures and 
literary forms are divided in a_ similar 
manner. 


Why could not Early twentieth century 
drama be left at 822.91 as in ed. 14, Later 
twentieth century be made 822.92 and 
twentieth century in general be made 
822.9 (which is now vacant,) as in ed. 15? 
As the tables stand now, almost all 
twentieth century literature in libraries 
will need one additional figure (from 
ed. 14) or two additional figures 
(from ed. 15) on books, book cards and 
catalogue cards. This could have easily 
been avoided. 


At the usual rate of two period divisions 
per century two-figure decimal places 
would suffice until the year 2350. With 
due respect to the Editors may we not 
hope for something better than classifica- 
tion by D.C. within that period ? 


Of course libraries are under no obliga- 
tion to use these expansions, although a 
‘division of twentieth century literature is 
probably needed. It is a great pity that the 
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Editors did not see fit to make these 
expansions in a way that would involve 
less reclassification and allow shorter class 
numbers. 


The book itself is well printed on good 
enough paper. The space left between 
the third and fourth decimal place is a 
articularly pleasant feature as it makes 
ong numbers much easier to read. How 
many classifiers have, with me, left out a 
“3” from ed. 14’s 629.13338 Rocket pro- 
pelled aircraft ? 


In general, I like the Sixteenth Edition 
of Dewey. If followed it should be useful 
for a long time. Subdivisions appear to 
be adequate for the largest libraries. I 
am sure it is easier to use than the Four- 
teenth Edition, and less frustrating than 
the Fifteenth Edition. Its terminology 
and definitions spelling!) are 
greatly improved. It is perhaps more 
paternalistic than previous editions, but it 
is much clearer for that reason. The 
Relative Index is good. During the short 
time in which I have used it I have found 
most of the terms I wanted in it. At $30 
this is not a cheap tool, but I think it is 
well worth it. Edition Sixteen is likely 
to become the real “Standard” Dewey. 


R. K. Olding, 


THE INSTITUTE OF INFORMATION 
SCIENTISTS 


Information Officers and those Interested in 
Information Work as a Scientific Profession 
are advised that a new organization in their 
field has been established in Great Britain 
with an International Membership. 


For Full Particulars and Membership 
Application Form 
send stamped, addressed envelope to 
A. A. ROSENBLUM, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.LInf.Sc. 
6A Seymour Avenue, MALVERN, S.E.3.VIC. 
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The Library Association of Australia 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


MEETINGS 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting was 
held in the Lecture Room of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, Sydney, at 
8 p.m., on Wednesday, 13th August, 1958. 
The President, Mr. John Metcalfe, was 
in the Chair, and 70 members including 
members of the General Council attended. 
The General Council met in the Board 
Room of the Public Library of New South 
Wales on Wednesday, 13th August, begin- 
ning at 9.30 a.m., and Thursday, 14th 
August, 1958. 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting will 
be held in the Turner Hall, Sydney Tech- 
nical College, Harris Street, Sydney, on 
Thursday, 27th August, 1959, at 4.45 p.m., 
and the next meeting of the Council will 
be held in the Board Room of the Public 
Library of New South Wales on Monday, 
24th August, and Friday, 28th August, 
1959. 

RoyaL CHARTER 


The General Council of the Association 
has been considering for some time the 
advisability of petitioning Her Majesty 
the Queen for a Royal Charter for the 
Association. 


A draft Royal Charter was approved by 


a ballot of members taken on 30th 
October, 1956, and the President, the 
Honorary General Treasurer and _ the 


Honorary General Secretary were autho- 
rized to present a petition to the Queen’s 
Most excellent Majesty in Council] for 
the grant of a Charter of Incorporation. 
Steps towards this end have been taken 
through the Prime Minister’s Department. 


Some of the advantages which the 
General Council believes will accrue from 


the grant of a Charter are set out in 
the following paragraph, which appears 
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in the draft petition for a Charter: 

“Your Majesty’s petitioners believe 
that the granting to the Association of 
a Charter of Incorporation would con- 
duce to the welfare of the Association 
and to the furtherance of its objects 
and would tend to the great advantage 
of library work in Your Majesty's Com- 
monwealth of Australia, by giving it a 
higher and more efficient form of orga- 
nisation and ensuring the stability of 
all its institutions by fostering a spirit 
of service to the people among _ its 
members by encouraging the more wil- 
ling and efficient performance of duties 
of librarians by its members by encour- 
aging the carry-out of measures for the 
further development and improvement 
of library work in Your Majesty's 
Commonwealth of Australia and by 
giving to the Association greater dignity 
and influence and thereby enabling the 
Association to attain that position to 
which its past achievements, its objects, 
its large and representative membership, 
and its prospects for the future would 
seem justly to entitle it.” 


Provision is made in the draft Charter 
for members to be admitted as Fellows 
and Associates of the Association, which 
would allow members holding the diploma 
and registration certificate respectively to 
use, subject to the Council’s approval, 
some such letter as F.L.A.A. or A.L.A.A. 
after their names, to indicate their pro- 
fessional qualifications and status. In all 
ways, the Council believes, there is benefit 
to be gained by the Association, by its 
individual members, and by librarianship 
in general in this country, from the grant 
of a Royal Charter. 


The Prime Minister’s Department has 
made some recommendations for minor 
amendments to the draft petition which 
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have been referred to the Association’s 
Counsellor. 


The Executive Officers elected for 1959 
are as follows: 
President: John Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A. 
Past Presidents: M. Ellinor Archer, M.B.E., 
M.Sc.; J. D. Collier. 


Vice-President: Professor W. G. K. Duncan, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Honorary General Treasurer: E. Seymour 
Shaw, M.B.E. 
Honorary General Secretary: R. M. 
McGreal, B.A. 
MEMBERSHIP 


The number of members continues to 
increase and the increase in 1958 was 
more than in 1957. The Association is 
still not large enough in membership to 
be entirely self-supporting. 

Membership figures as at 31st December, 
1958, were: 


Professional Members 402 
Corporate Members .... 387 
Members... ...._ .... 2223 
Total .... 3012 


There has been a total increase of 212 
in the number of members during the 
year. This increase is 56 more than was 
the increase in the previous year, 1957. 

Membership as at 3lst December, 1958, 
was as follows: 


Branch Professional Corporate Members Total 
4 99 134 
N.S.W 170 177 910 1257 
QLD 25 17 166 208 
S.A 34 17 189 240 
PAS 24 12 60 96 
VIC en 76 683 837 
W.A. 32 77 130 
Corresponding ... 19 52 39 110 
387 2223 3012 


Tue Opjects OF THE AssOcIATION 


The objects of the Association are: 

(1) To promote, establish, and improve 
libraries and library services. 

(2) To improve the standard of libra- 
rianship and the status of the library 
profession. 

(3) To promote the association for the 
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foregoing objects of persons, societies, 
institutions and corporate bodies 
engaged or interested in libraries and 
library services. 

The General Council has kept under 
review the work of the Association towards 
these objects, and, as a most important 
part of that work, the Association has 
played a leading part in the establishment 


and su uent activity of the Australian 
Advisory Council on _ Bibliographical 
Services. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS 

The General Council has continued to 
give close attention to the general organi- 
zation of the Association and particularly 
to co-ordination between Branches 
and Sections. At its meeting in 1957 the 
Council had before it the recommendation 
from its Finance Committee concerning 
the organization of Branches and Sections 
and it appointed a Committee on the 
Organization of Sections to investigate the 
matter further and to report to it at its 
meeting in 1958. This Committee recom- 
mended to the General Council that no 
change should be made in the organiza- 
tion of the Sections. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Council. 


In 1955 the Council expressed itself as 
favouring the establishment of Regional 
Branches, and asked Branches to report 
to it on the possibility and advisability 
of establishing Regional Branches. Only 
one Regional Branch, the New South 
Wales Central Coast Branch, was 
established. 


The work of the New South Wales 
Coast Branch has shown the value of 
making some provision for regional or 
district activities. It has, however, raised 
problems concerning relationship between 
the Regional Branch and the Branch of 
the State in which it is situated. At its 
meeting in August, 1957, the Council 
gave very serious consideration to these 
problems, and resolved that steps be taken 
to have the constitution amended to pro- 
vide for the substitution of the name 
“Group” for the name “Regional Branch” 
and that consequential amendments be 
made in the By-Laws. 
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This Constitutional amendment was 
submitted to members on 12th December, 
1958, and following a vote of the members 


the Constitution has been amended 
accordingly. 
At its meeting in August, 1958, the 


Council gave close attention to the finance 
of Branches and Sections and resolved 
that By-law 3.23 be amended to provide: 


or 


The Honorary General ‘Treasurer 
shall pay £50 to each Branch and 
Section, as soon as practicable in the 
first month of the financial year, and 
a further £5 in each year for every 25 
financial members, or part thereof, of 
each Branch and Section, as the case 
may be, and a further £5 in each year 
to each Section for each of its Divisions. 
The Honorary General Treasurer shall 
pay to each Branch in whose area a 
regional group has been constituted, for 
forwarding to that group, £50 as soon 
as practicable in the first month of the 
financial year and a further £5 for 
every 25 financial members, or part 
thereof.” 


This amendment has improved the fin- 
ancial position of Branches and Sections 
particularly the two larger Branches, New 
South Wales and Victoria. 


The General Council adopted a recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee that 
By-Law 3.7 be amended by the addition 
of a new By-Law 3.71 which is as follows: 


“A member may elect to join one or 
more Sections. A contribution from his 
subscription will be made in respect of 
one Section only which must be desig- 
nated by him. If a member elects to 
join more than one Section he must 
pay to the Honorary General Treasurer 
an additional annual feet of 10/- which 
will entitle him to membership of not 
more than two additional Sections.” 


CoMMITTEES 


The Committee on Cataloguing, Classi- 
fication and Bibliography, which is virtu- 
ally a standing committee acting when 
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appropriate, was the 


Council in August. 


reappointed — by 


The Committee on Standards and Status 
presented a further report to the General 
Council in August, 1958, following the 
circulation to Branches and Sections for 
their consideration and comments of a 
draft code of ethics. The reappointment 
of this Committee has been left in abey- 
ance until the next meeting of the Council 
in August, 1959. 


The Publications Committee also report- 
ed to Council and was reappointed. 


The Finance Committee reported to 
Council and recommended amendments 
to By-Laws 3.7(a) and 3.7(b) providing 
for increases in membership fees. These 
recommendations were adopted by the 
Council to take effect as from the begin- 
ning of 1959. General Council also 
adopted a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee concerning an additional fee for 
members who wish to join more than one 
Section. A recommendation that the 
Committee made to the General Council 
in 1957 that the’ Constitution be amended 
to provide that members who have been 
unfinancial for two years in succession be 
deemed to have resigned was adopted by 
Council and was submitted to members 


for their vote in December, 1958. The 
Constitution has now been amended 
accordingly. 


The Committee on Exchange of Libra- 
rians which was appointed in 1957 has 
continued to act as a central bureau of 
information and reported to Council at 
its meeting in August, 1958. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Australian Library Journal 
Pending the appointment by Council of 
an honorary editor to succeed Mr. Harri- 
son Bryan, M.A., who resigned at the 
end of 1956, the Journal has been edited 

by the Honorary General Secretary. 


Advertising revenue has been satisfac- 
torily maintained. The Journal is the 
one medium of communication for all 
members, and it has again been a means 
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of increasing membership, — particularly 


from abroad. 

Miss Jean Whyte, B.A., A.M., has been 
appointed honorary editor of the Journal 
as from the the beginning of 1959. 


The Handbook 1958 was published in 
December, 1957, on the same pattern as 
last year. Examiners’ reports and statisti- 
cal analyses were again excluded because 
of their publication in the Journal. All 
examination papers for the years 1955- 
1958 have, however, been published in 
the new edition. 


The Directory of Special Libraries in 
Australia, which was prepared by the 
Special Libraries Section, was “Varitype” 
set and offset duplicated, and published 
as a bound volume in an edition of 500 
copies, has continued to have a widespread 
demand at home and abroad. The Section 
is now preparing a new edition of the 
Directory. Selected subject definitions and 
rules from Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalog, which were reproduced as an 
aid to students by photo-offset process, have 
been offered for sale with satisfactory 
results. The New South Wales Division 
of the Special Libraries Section has pub- 
lished a second edition of the list of 
periodical holdings in New South Wales 
special libraries and two supplementary 
lists were also published last year. Infor- 
mation is available from Miss M. Lundie, 
B.A., C/- W. D. Scott & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
%7 Mount Street, North Sydney. Most 
Branches and Sections continue to produce 
material in their own special fields of 
interest. 

Examination and Certification 

‘This year the Registration Examination 
was held from 24th November to 5th 
December. The Registration Examination 
in 1959 will be held from 23rd November 
to 4th December. 


Results of the Preliminary Examination, 
together with a statistical summary and 
examiners’ reports, were published in the 
Journal in October and similar informa- 
tion for the Registration Examination will 
be published in the Journal for April, 
1959. 
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The members of the Board of Examina- 
tion, appointed for a period of two years 
from 30th August, 1957, are: 

Mr.’ John Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., (Chair- 

man) . 

Mr. H. L. White, M.A., (Deputy Chair- 

man) . 

Mr. W. A. Cowan, M.A., A.B.L.S. 

Miss Wilma Radford, B.A., B.S. 

Miss Jean P. Whyte, B.A., A.M. 

Miss Nancy G. Booker, B.A., Dip.Ed., 

A.L.A. 

Miss Barbara Johnston, B.Sc. 

The Secretary to the Board of Exami- 
nation is the Registrar, Mrs. Eileen Brown, 
B.A. 

In accordance with Regulation 3 as 
Amended by the General Council in 1954, 
candidates, for admission to the Prelimi- 
nary Examination and to the Registration 
Examination have been required to be 
financial members of the Association. 


AUSTRALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


The Australian Advisory Council on 
Bibliographical Services was set up in 
1956. The Council comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth National 
Library, the State Libraries and Library 
Boards, the Commonwealth _ Scientific 
Industrial Research Organisation, the 
Universities and the Association. The 
Association’s representatives are the Pre- 
sident, Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, Miss M. Ellinor 
Archer and Mr. G. D. Richardson. 

An Australian Bibliographical Centre 
was set up at the Commonwealth National 
Library to act as a clearing house for 
information on bibliographical activity in 
Australia. The Council appointed a 
Survey Committee consisting of Mr. H. L. 
White (Convener), Librarian of the 
Commonwealth National Library, Mr. C. 
A. McCallum, Chief Librarian of the 
Public Library of Victoria and Mr. G. D. 
Richardson, Deputy Principal Librarian 
of the Public Library of New South Wales 
and a representative of the Association, 
to carry out a survey of bibliographical 
resources, activities and needs. Following 
the recommendation of the Committee the 
General Council has asked the Special 
Libraries Section to prepare a new edition 
of the Directory of Special Libraries. 
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The Council regards the formation of 
the Australian Advisory Council on 
Bibliographical Services as a most import- 
ant development, and urges members to 
support it in every possible way. 


OVERSEAS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Association has continued _ its 
affiliation with F.1D. and LF.L.A. In 
1957 the Council gave sympathetic consi- 
deration to an invitation to join the 
Federation of Asian Library Associations. 
Subsequently the first meeting of the 
Federation was held in 1958 to find a 
geographical area from which members 
of the Association might be drawn and 
this area does not include Australia. 
Council deferred consideration of the 
Association becoming an Associate Mem- 
ber of the Association pending an invita- 
tion from the Federation to do so. 


STAFF 


As stated in the last Annual Report the 
Registrar, Mrs. Eileen Brown, B.A., Dip. 
Ed., has taken over the duties of the 
Secretary of the Board of Examination. At 
its last meeting the Council approved the 
appointment of an additional clerical 
assistant to the Association’s staff. 


FINANCE 


Income from subscriptions in 1958 was 
£3,936/12/9 as compared with £3,707/0/8 
in 1957 and £2,936/0/0 in 1956. The 
increase in income from subscriptions is 
largely due to the requirements that all 
candidates for admission to the Preli- 
minary Examination be financial members, 
and also to the increase in the subscription 
for Corporate and Professional Members. 


The expenditure on salaries in 1958 was 
£3,033/16/0. 


With depreciation in the market value 
of the investment the grant has been used 
sparingly, but as the capital is applied to 
the purposes for which it is intended the 
income from interest, and therefore the 
Association’s total income, decreases. This 
decrease can be offset only by increased 
revenue. In this year it has been offset 
by the increase in the fees for examinations 
and certificates. 


In accordance with a decision of Council 
an approach for financial assistance has 
been made to the Federal Government 
and an approach is being made to State 
Governments. 


STANDARDS, STATUS AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The Association has a duty, in accord- 
ance with the second of its objects, not 
only to see that its standards of qualifica- 
tion are maintained, but also to see that 
they are properly recognised and rewarded. 
The General Council has, from time to 
time, been concerned about salaries and 
conditions of employment offered in some 
libraries. The Council hopes that, follow- 
ing the examination of this matter by 
the Committee set up for this purpose 
and by the Board of Examination, the 
Association will be able to adopt a formal 
and uniform’ policy on minimum 
standards. 


Joun METCALFE, 
President. 


R. M. McGreat, 
Honorary General Secretary. 


BOOKS WANTED 


The University of New South Wales is 
finding difficulty in acquiring many basic 
reference works and journals in all Facul- 
ties for its library. The range of need 
is further extended with the proposed 
establishment of Faculties in Arts and 
Medicine. 

It is possible that there are in the 
possession of readers a number of publica- 
tions which the University may be inter- 
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ested to acquire either by gift or purchase. 
Should you be willing to dispose of any 
titles in your collection in this way, it 
would be appreciated if you were to 
notify: 

The Librarian, 

The University of New South Wales, 

Box 1, P.O., 

Kensington. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA 


Statement of Receipts and Payments for year ended 3lst December, 1958 
(Excluding receipts and payments for Branches and Sections) 


General Bank Account 


RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
fad 4 4 £24 
Balance, 3lst hngupeapnes Grants and contributions 
1957 105 8 8 to branches and _sec- 
tions... 1110 0 0 
Transfer f Cc 
A 900 0 9 Operating and adminis- 
tration expenses — 
Subscriptions... .... 3,936 12 9 Salaries 16 O 
Honoraria...._ . $75 0 0 
mie Board of examination 

Examination fees... 2,595 6 1 fees and expenses .. 778 1 0 

Journal advertising ... 537 16 0 Printing and — 

Handbook advertising 45 0 0 Journal __.... 1,333 4 9 

Publications ... ... 306 6 8 

Sales of— L 

Handbooks .. ... ... 288 0 0 ibrary exchange com- 

mittee expenses... 10 0 0 

Directories ... .... 43. Printing an stationery 

“Cutter” rules... .... 2 6 —general .. ... 230 3 8 

“General Introduction Postages—general ... 236 3 2 
to Library Practice” 55 3 9 Travelling expenses .. 315 16 0 

Journals... .... 39 911 Telephone... .. $9 12 11 

Insurance — workers’ 

Proceedings of confer- compensation... .... 405 
ences 5 Audit fees... 52.10 0 
Simple book repairs Advertising for staff 32 8 0 

Examination papers .... 5 6 Subscriptions to— 

Stationery to child- 
ren’s section ...._ .... 413 11 

Sir John Morris memo- 
Bank interest ... ... 50 0 0 
Sundry expenses ae 1616 6 
8 7 6,869 18 6 


Purchase of office oy 


Proceeds of sale of office 
8,048 3 0 
Balance, December, 
1958— 
Cash at bank ... ... 627 2 0 
Cash on hand .... 6 5 0 
638 7 0 
£8,681 10 0 £8,681 10 0 
Life Membership Bank Account 
£ s. d. 
Balance, 3lst December, Prone .. 875 0 0 Balance, 3lst December, 1958— 
Bank interest 8 8 5 Cash at bank .... .... on 
£383 8 5 £383 8 5 
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RECEIPTS 


4 8 
243 15 0 


Balance, 3lst December, 1957 10 


Commonwealth Loan interest 


Bank interest 314 3 
Sale of Commonwealth Bonds— 
£1,000 34°, —1 964 901 5 O 


£1,158 18 


Carnegie Grant 
Statement of Receipts and Payments for year ended 31st December, 1958 


PAYMENTS 


‘Transfer to general bank account 900 0 0 
Balance, 3lst December, 1958— 

Cash at bank 258 18 11 


£1,158 18 11 


Statement of Investments in respect of Carnegie Corporation Grant 
COMMONWEALTH BONDS — 34°, — 1964 


3ist December, 1957 
Less Sales (Proceeds of sale £901/5 


$Ist December, 1958 (Approximate market value £7,068 15 0) 


Cost 


Face value 


8,800 8,763 19 11 
1,000 995 18 0 
7,800 7,768 1 11 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 
We have examined the foregoing statements with the books, vouchers and other records of the 


Association and report that they are in accordance 


Commonwealth Bonds have been verified by us. 


Sydney, 9th March, 1959. 


therewith. Bank balances and investments in 


COOPER BROTHERS, WAY & HARDIE, 


Chartered Accountants (Australia) 


Personnel 


The Editor will be pleased to receive 
news of appointments, transfers and retire- 
ments of professional personnel. 


Mrs. K. Anderson, formerly City Libra- 
rian of Fremantle, has retired. 

Miss J. Best, formerly Children’s Libra- 
rian, Brighouse Public Library, England, 
has been appointed Children’s Librarian 
at Fremantle City Library, Western Aus- 
tralia. 

J. E. V. Birch, formerly Borough Libra- 
rian, Taunton Public Library, England, 
has been appointed Librarian, City Library 
of Fremantle, Western Australia. 

Miss Nancy Booker, formerly Lecturer in 
School Library Practice at Sydney Teach- 
ers’ College, has been appointed Senior 
Cataloguer at the Fisher Library, Univer- 
sity of Sydney, New South Wales. 

D. Lloyd Jenkins, formerly of the Barr 
Smith Library, University of Adelaide, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Public 
Library of South Australia, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Miss Jean P. Whyte, formerly Staff 
Training Officer at the Public Library of 
South Australia, has been appointed 
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Officer-in-Charge of Reference and Circu- 
lation, Fisher Library, University of 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1959 


The Preliminary Examination 
held on 3rd and 4th June, 1959. 
The Registration Examination will be 
held from 23rd November to 4th Decem- 
ber, 1959. Applications for admission close 
on 30th June. 
Fees for examinations and certificates 
are: 
Preliminary Examination, £2. 
Registration Examination, £1/10/- 
for each paper. 


will be 


Preliminary Certificate, £1. 
Registration Certificate, £4. 
Applications for admission to the Pre- 
liminary or Registration Examinations 
should be addressed to: 


The Secretary, 
Board of Examination, Certification and 
Registration of Librarians, 
The Library Association of Australia, 
c/o The Public Library of N.S.W., 
Macquarie Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Registration Examination Results, 1958 


Australian Capital Territory 


Pass in three papers 


Davies, Stanley 
Maguire, Carmel Jane 


Pass in two papers 


Fox, Warwick Anderson 
Wylie, Enid Merle 
Pass in one paper 
Taylor, Moira Cecilie 
New South Wales 


Pass in four papers 


Baker, Marian Lindsay 

Conder, Patricia Mary 

Copeland, Ann Margaret (with Merit 
RI 


Gurnett, Audrey 
Nicholas, Judith Anne 
Woodhouse, Frank Lewis 


Pass in three papers 

Barr, Heather Grace 
Botham, Nancy 

Chapman, Valerie Constance 
Clare, Margot Beverley 
Cummings, John Lawrence 
Cunningham, Janet Catherine 
Dobrovits, Adalbert 
Hartley, Eileen May Alberta 
Hope, Barbara Louise 
Isaacs, Enid Susette Rogers 
Lupton, Gillian Mary 
Maseyk, Phyllis Pearl 
Weldrick, Valerie 

Whalan, Rex Egan 
Wilschefski, Wilga Ann 


Pass in two papers 


Baxter, Leonie Mary 

Boden, Jean Mary 

Brown, Colleen Mary 

Buzo, Elaine Winifred Walker 
Clark, Anna Elizabeth 
Clouston, Marie 
Collingridge, Winsome Mary 
Graham, Eunice Isobel 
Hawkins, David Middleton 
Hogue, Cavan Oliver Fenton 
. Hughes, Ruth Jackson 
Hutcheson, Rodney Murray 
Luttrell, Greta Ann 
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Mackinnon, Eileen Elizabeth 
Malone, Mary Elizabeth 

Miller, Jeanine Genevieve 
Milward-Bason, Donna Annette Patricia 
Nielsen, Julie Marie (with Merit R3) 
O'Loghlen, Barbara Ann 

Preibish, Andre 

Rees, Alan Lloyd 

Remington, Susan Mary 

Robertson, Lorna Marion Rosalind 
Saxby, Henry Maurice 

Shaw, Judyth Ann 

Spurway, Isobel Constance 

Thomas, Patricia Ann 

Tice, Fay Muriel 

Waterer, Judith Wren 


Pass in one paper 


Bairstow, Isla 

Brodie, Anne 

Buck, Audrey Stephanie 
Burt, Patricia Mary 
Carroll, Cecily Hyacinth 
Chant, Avis 

Condie, Janice Gloria 
Davis, Margaret Winsome 
Delprat, Moyna Lien 
Dickson, lanthe Anne 
Duchesne, Helene Margaret 
Everingham, Robyn Virginia 
Francis, Elaine Margaret 
Franklin, Janet Reese 
Fraser, Shirley Patricia 
Gillam, Helen 

Gilmour, Anthony Hugh 
Goodacre, Ann Audrey 
Gordon, Pamela Lois 
Horner, Reginald 
Humphries, Shirley Gladys 
Huntley, Ruth 

Johnson, Athol Lester 
Laws, Ruth Rosemary 
Levett, John Anthony 
Logan, June Rose 
McBurney, Louisa Jane Yabsley 
McMahon, Anne Monica 
Malthus, Margaret Betty 
Masters, Janice Frances 
Miller, Beverley Sandra 
Moore, Vera Christabel 
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Morton, Jack 
Murray, Heather Betty May 
O'Mara, Veronica Agnes Robin 
Pead, Esme Rose 
Peake, Dorothy Graeme 
Pritchard, Margaret Anne 
Rolnik, Zenon 
Rovkin, Ruth 
Salter, Constance Emily Cordeaux 
Shayler, John Lindow 
Siddins, Pamela Marshall 
Sim, Helen Grant 
Smith, Rose Therese 
Strong, Margaret Ford 
Warren, Adele Henriette 
Queensland 
Pass in four papers 
Smith, Jeanne Carol 
Pass in three papers 
McDougall, Betty 
Paterson, Helen Fairlie 
Pass in two papers 
Deeb, Barbara Lyndon 
Green, Anne Laurentia 
Greenstreet, Judith Anne 
McCorkindale, Shirley Mary 
O'Keeffe, Mary (with Merit 
Rogers, Selwyn Marshall 
Symons, Annette Imelda 
Pass in one paper 
Aland, Ann Florance 
Atkinson, Judith Mary 
Edwards, Martha Elizabeth 
Leather, Janice Mary 
Smith, Jean Eunice Hackshall 
South Australia 
Pass in four papers 
Lotze, Ruth Mary 
Pass in three papers 
Archbold, Ralph Thomas (with Merit 
R2) 
Heal, Lynette Rose 
Jamieson, Helen Macrae 
Jenkins, David Lloyd 
Sheridan, Mary Therese 
Siska, Voldemar 
Pass in two papers 
Campbell, Christine Jane 
Farmer, Geoffrey Arthur Jessop 
Kelly, Barbara Joan (with Merit R3) 
Ketley, Anthony Layzell 
Macloy, Olivia Janette (with Merit R3) 
Noack, Jennifer Ellen 
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Noller, Patricia Margaret 
Palmer, Barbara Jill 
Rooney, Marjorie Winnifred 
Ryan, Sydney Lawrence 
Short, Phyllis Margaret 
Stiller, Margaret Dorothy 
Thompson, Carlene Anne 
Pass in one paper 
Blaszczynska, Renata Anne 
Chenoweth, Wendy Jean 
David, Margaret Mylanwy 
Devitt, Helen Levaun 
Dunstan, Douglas Warwick 
Jenkins, Jenifer Marjorie 
Mills, Bessie Heather 
Moore, Cecily Anne 
Moore, Dorothy Jean 
Shephard, Vivienne Elizabeth 
Tasmania 
Pass in four papers 
Clippingdale, Mary Margaret 
Pass in three papers 
Collier, Diana Rae 
Flinn, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Thistlethwaite, Jill 
Pass in two papers 
Kirby, Helen ‘Margaret 
‘Thomson, Fay Evelyn 
Pass in one paper 
Arthur, Heather Elizabeth 
Bessell, Janet 
Masterman, Evelyn Loois 
Rowntree, Elisabeth Ruth 
Victoria 
Pass in four papers 
Aston, Margaret Coralie 
Kertesz, George Arpad (with Merit R35) 
Stone, Elizabeth Anne 
Pass in three papers 
Baker, Dorothy Helen 
Battersby, Olive May 
Jullien, Dorothy Louise 
Newman, Janis Andrea 
Radvansky, Susan Catherine 
Reid, Barrett (with Merit R4B, RIOA) 
Weiss, Leonie Marguerite 
Pass in two papers 
Chapman, Elizabeth Noel 
Devitt, Thomas Francis Michael 
Evans, Esther Lorraine 
Haig, James Francis 
Hitchins, Barbara Anne 
Korn, Joyce Isobel 
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Levy, Shirley Dawn 
McKenzie, Hazel Jean 
McMicken, Joan Lillian 
Manning, Douglas Jonathan 
Maslen, Joan Winsome 
Mitchell, Pamela Anne 
O'Meara, Patricia Ellen 
Robson, Margery 
Stuart, Betty Eglantine 
‘Tonkin, Jenifer Lucy 
Wood, Lesley Elizabeth 
Pass in one paper 
Allen, Pixie Scott 
Anderson, Hugh McDonald 
Carey, Mary Elizabeth 
Davey, Lois Jean 
Davis, Lauraine Amelia 
Egan, Robin Elaine 
Freeman, Margaret Ross 
Gwillam, Helen 
Harris, Dorothy Mary 
Kennedy, Marilyn Barbara 
North, Jennepher Anne Landsborough 
Pellas, Shirley Margot 
Piesse, Pauline 
Romuld, Jocelyne Evelyne 
Routley, Margaret Florence 
Simkin, John Edgar 
Smales, Mary 
Stanley, Beatrice Lorraine 
Swan, Elizabeth Rose 
Tuddenham, Patricia Anne 
Western Australia 
Pass in three papers 
Medcalf, Margaret Lois 
Zalums, Elmar 
Pass in two papers 
Bolas, Alfred 
Creasey, Valerie 
Cundill, Mavis Irene 
Griffith, Helen Margaret 
Kahan, Jean Catherine 
O'Sullivan, Mary Kathleen 
Wright, Ronald Percy 
Pass in one paper 
Davson, Barbara Hogton 
Lenanton, Charles Arthur John 
Candidates Sitting Overseas 
Pass in three papers 
Yeap, Rosemary Dawn 
Pass in two papers 
Fowler, Claire Alison 
Harrison, Jean Patricia 
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La Scala, Jane Annette 
Pass in one paper 
Zia-ul-Haq 
Power, Margaret Josephine 
The following completed the Registra- 
tion Examination this year: 
A.C.T. 

Wylie, Enid Merle 

New South Wales 
Bairstow, Isla 
Baker, Marian Lindsay 
Barr, Heather Grace 
Boden, Jean Mary 
Carroll, Cecily Hyacinth 
Chant, Avis 
Clouston, Marie 
Goodacre, Ann Audrey 
Graham, Eunice Isobel 
Humphries, Shirley Gladys 
Johnson, Athol Lester 
Murray, Heather Betty May 
Peake, Dorothy Graeme 
Remington, Susan Mary 
Rovkin, Ruth 
Shaw, Judyth Ann 
Sim, Helen Grant 
Smith, Rose Therese 
Thomas, Patricia Ann 
Weldrick, Valerie 
Wilschefski, Wilga Ann 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 

Owing to illness among the officers of 
the Section, a change of officers has become 
necessary. 

The new officers are: 

President: Miss C. Campbell Smith. 
Canberra University College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss B. Wines. 
University of Sydney. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Harrison Bryan. 
University of Queensland. 

The committee members of the South 

Australian Division of the University 
Libraries Section; L.A.A. for 1959, are as 
follows: — 
President-Convenor: Miss M. W. Sorrell. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss M. R. Burns. 
Committee members: 

Mr. D. L. Jenkins (Representative of the 

Division on S.A. branch committee) . 
Mrs. R. Blaszczynska. 
Miss M. Michell. 
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Queensland 


Deeb, Barbara Lyndon 
McDougall, Betty 

Smith, Jean Eunice Hackshall 
Smith, Jeanne Carol 


South Australia 


Devitt, Helen Levaun 
Dunstan, Douglas Warwick 
Farmer, Geoffrey Arthur Jessop 
Lotve, Ruth Mary 

Noller, Patricia Margaret 
Palmer, Barbara Jill 

Ryan, Sydney Lawrence 

Short, Phyllis Margaret 


Tasmania 


Masterman, Evelyn Loois 


Victoria 


Davey, Lois Jean 

Kertesz, George Arpad 
Radvansky, Susan Catherine 
Reid, Barrett 

Simkin, John Edgar 

Stone, Elizabeth Ann 
Swan, Elizabeth Rose 


R2. 
R3. 


RY. 


Western Australia 
Medcalf, Margaret Lois 


Overseas Candidate 

Harrison, Jean Patricia 
Passes in Groups of Papers 
| who took 6 papers passed in 3 
| who took 6 papers passed in 2 
12 who took 4 papers passed in 
6 who took 4 papers passed in 
5 who took papers passed in 
3 who took papers passed in 
$31 who took papers passed in 
25 who took papers passed in 
37 who took papers passed in 
49 who took 2 papers passed in 
55 who took papers passed in 
paper passed in 


— NWN ve 
oh 


17 who took 


Total: 222 out of 288 candidates passed 


in one or more papers. 


44 candidates completed the Registra- 


tion examination in 1958. 


REPORT ON RESULTS 
The following is the usual table of 


statistics: 


Passes and Failures by Papers 


Cataloguing, excluding classification 
and subject headings sins 
Classification and subject headings . 
Cataloguing and Classification: 

Provision, administration, processes 
and services of libraries: 

A. General reference libraries 

Bb. General lending libraries 

C. University and college libraries 
Provision, administration, processes 

and services of special libraries and 

information services: 

1. Australiana 
History and purposes of libraries and 

Production, acquisition and indexing 

of materials for research of 
Production, publication, history and 

care of books 
Archives, with special reference to 

Australia 


R10. Work with children 
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Pass Fail 


63 (48.5%) 67 (51.5%%) 130 
57 (47.1%) 64 (52.9%) 121 
88 (68.2%) 41 (31.8%) 129 
10 (52.69%) 9 (47.4%) 19 
35 (66%) 18 (34 %) 53 


16 (59.3%) 11 (40.7) 27 


19 (47.5%) 21 (52.5%) 40 


2(40 3 (60 % 5 
43 (66.2%) 22 (33.8%) 65 
15 (65.2%) 8 (34.8%) 23 
22 (47.8%) 24 (52.2%) 46 

4 (66.7%) 2 (33.3%) 6 
40 (59.7%) 27 (40.3°7,) 67 


Total Merit 


4 


1959 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
RI. 
| 
R41. 
| 
| 
R5. 
| 
| | 
| R6. 
R7. 
R8. 


A general conclusion to be drawn from 
the examiners’ reports on particular papers 
is that candidates are now more evenly 
prepared, by themselves and their teachers, 
to pass examinations, but not to be libra- 
rians. There are not so many quite hope- 
less failures as there were, but only a 
slight rise in the proportion of passes, 
and none in the proportion of merit 
passes. The test is not just one of some 
of the knowledge a librarian should have, 
but also a test of ability to be a librarian. 


Candidates do not do what they are 
asked, which is to do what a librarian 
would be expected to do in practice. They 
describe, not always adequately, without 
criticising or evaluating; they write at 
large in the common room “I reckon” 
style. They do not make the responsible 
recommendations, draft the rules, or the 
report, which the questions ask for in an 
attempt to discover whether the candidates 
are qualified to be Professional Members 
of the Association, and so to take charge 
of a library, if only a small one. Candidates 
and their teachers should realise that the 
Registration Examination is one for reg- 
istration as a professional librarian, and 
all that this is meant to imply. 


Examiners’ Reports 


RI. Cataloguing, Excluding Classification 
and Subject Headings 


This paper again gave ample evidence 
of lack of background reading, over- 
reliance on lecture notes, and inability 
to think through problems of catalogue 
administration. Many candidates . . . wrote 
answers on expected questions only vaguely 
related to those in the Paper. . . . Candi- 
dates should allow time to edit their 
answers .. . and realise that illegible hand- 
writing is not a desirable characteristic 
for a cataloguer. 

Question 1. Some did this question 
really well. Emphasis was correctly given 
to centralized and co-operative cataloguing, 
including “cataloguing in source” but only 
one candidate mentioned marking copies 
af an L.C. Catalog or another cata- 
logue as a_ substitute for individual 
catalogues. 
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Question 2. Few answered this question, 
but most who did showed familiarity with 
B.N.B., though very few knew its price 
or the composition of its Council. 

Question 3. The general verdict of those 
who did this question was that the rule 
is too complicated, and that unnecessary 
repetition of basic rules is involved. Not 
many suggested that perhaps the name 
of the expedition itself should be treated 
as the main entry heading. 

Question 4. Candidates well prepared 
for a question on machine duplication of 
catalogue cards were unprepared for a 
discussion on...choice of a method. Most 
either described one particular method or 
as many methods as they were familiar 
with, but gave little indication of why 
any particular method was preferred. 
Candidates . . . should at least know the 
correct names of processes. 


Question 5. This — was surpris- 
ingly poorly done. All the information 
required is in a few paragraphs in a set 
text, the Rules for descriptive cataloging 
in the Library of Congress. 


Question 6. This question offered plenty 
of scope to the well-read candidate, but 
in general the answers given were ve 
disappointing . . . Important points whi 
should have been mentioned more often 
were pre-order cataloguing and the use 
of multiple order forms or tse slips. 

Question 7. . . . Most candidates could 
quote the required number of exceptions 
to the Basic Rule, but very few candidates 
attempted really critical discussion. 

Question 8. The syllabus expressly 
requires candidates to understand “cen- 
tralized, standard, union and co-operative 
catalogues . . .”, but only 50% of the 
candidates attempted this question, and 
more than half of them thought that the 
question called for a discussion of the 
relative merits of classified and dictionary 
catalogues and of the physical form of 
catalogue that would best suit a municipal 
library ... 

Question 9. Many candidates misinter- 
preted this question and the examiners 
made allowances for a possible ambiguity 
in the wording. The examiners had or 
for a discussion of those rules which allow 
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for either a reference or an added entry 
—not simply for a discussion of the 
advisability of the rules which specify a 
reference. 

R2. Classification and Subject Headings 

This paper gave emphasis to D.C. and 
to topics specifically mentioned in the 
syllabus .. . Some treated D.C. with con- 
tempt bred by imagined familiarity. Those 
who failed this year are advised to study 
the syllabus carefully before presenting 
themselves again .. . 

Question | . A surprising number 
ol candidates were unable to list the form 
numbers correctly. The question required 
a discussion on the value of each of the 
form numbers for shelving purposes with 
some reference to types of library. Many 
candidates gave some discussion of each 
of the form numbers and went on to a 
general discussion of form numbers in 
different types of libraries. 

Question 2. The merits of “broad” and 
of “close” classification were stated quite 
well... 

Question 3. It was obvious that 
most students had acquainted themselves 
with the arrangement of Chemical Abs- 
tracts. Its issue should be described as 
semi-monthly, not bi-monthly. 

Question 4. . . . On the whole the 
arrangements suggested were adequate, but 
very lew candidates really justified them. 

Question 5. This question was popular 
and well done. Most candidates could 
interpret the U.D.C. numbers, but at least 
half of them made mistakes in giving the 
D.C. equivalents. 

Question 6. Few candidates went fur- 
ther than the usual dictionary versus 
classified arrangement arguments. Some 
seemed never to have used, seen, read or 
heard about a vertical file. 

Question 7. Most candidates recognised 
this as a quotation from Cutter’s Rules 
. . . Only two candidates mentioned that 
classification does to a_ limited extent 
obviate the need for these references. 

Question 8. Most students agreed that 
Cutter’s principle of specific entry is still 
valid. 

Question 9. Most candidates recognised 
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these headings as catch title, alphabetico- 
classed and alphabetico-specific entries, but 
the criticism required was not well done. 

Question 10. This popular question was 
well answered, but some candidates did 
not understand the meaning of (Indirect) , 
and those who did explain its meaning, 
foolishly gave as an example of an indi- 
rect geographic entry Australia— New 
South Wales — Sydney — Harbors. The 
Library of Congress List of Subject Head- 
ings does not consider Australian states 
as Indirect subdivisions of Australia, and 
the example given in the question clearly 
shows that Harbors of individual cities 
are entered directly under the city (e.g. 
New York (city) — Harbor) . 

R3. Cataloguing and Classification: 

Practical 

The change in the size and quality of 
the stationery supplied for this paper 
improved the layout and legibility of the 
answers . . . Although the pass percentage 
is higher than in 1957 the examiners think 
that almost all candidates should have 
been able to pass this paper, but the un- 
certainty of the’ presentation and content 
of the answers suggests that too many 
candidates lack experience in cataloguing. 

Question 1. . . . Most candidates suc- 
cessfully applied the L.C. rules for maps. 
Many were unable to work out the scale 
of the map .. . A high percentage was 
unable to divide the class number for 
maps like 930-999. 

Question 2. Too many candidates 
omitted the collation and the limited 
edition note. Subject headings, references 
and classification were fairly well done. 

Question 3. This was a simple cat- 
aloguing problem which was reasonably 
well done, although a few treated Ronald 
Knox as joint author of the Bible. 

Question 4. It is a reflection on the 
experience and the bibliographical know- 
ledge of candidates that about 30° of 
the answers listed Geoffrey Cumberlege as 
a joint illustrator, and whilst most entered 
the book correctly under Jonathan Swift 
too many of them made an added entry 
under Gulliver, Lemuel The book 
did not require form entry under Folk 
Tales, Fairy Tales or English Literature. 
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Question 5. The note that the journal 
was preceded by Aeronautical engineering 
review should also have stated volume 
and/or period coverage of the earlier title. 
Many forgot to put subdivision — Period- 
icals to the subject headings. 

Question 6.—The only subject heading 
needed was Alcoholism. 

Universal Decimal Classification. Very 
few candidates used U.D.C. and most of 
those who did combined it with a diction- 
ary catalogue. The standard of descrip- 
tive cataloguing of U.D.C. Candidates had 
improved considerably since 1957. 

R4.(A) General Reference Libraries 

. . . There were some good answers to 
questions 1, 8 and 9, but few to questions 
4 and 7. Although most candidates 
appeared to have made a real attempt to 
prepare themselves for the examination 
few had an accurate grasp of facts, and 
many wrote at length without answering 
the questions. 

Question 1. Designed for candidates 
who had seriously considered the possi- 
bilities of automation and electronics for 
the processing of the ever-increasing output 
of literary and research materials, this 
question drew a variety of answers, but 
only a few showed any insight into what 
is fast becoming a fundamental problem 
for research and librarianship. 


Question 2... . Most candidates knew 


what was required of a good encyclopaedia 
but were not always clear on how to test 
those qualities .. . 

Question 3. The few who attempted 
this question appeared to write out of 
their practical experience and the answers 
on the whole carried corresponding 
weight. 

Question 4... The principal weakness 
was failure to appreciate the limitations 
of several of the works as book selection 
aids . 

Question 5. Five candidates out of nine- 
teen attempted this straightforward ques- 
tion and only two gave an adequate 
answer... 

Question 6. .. . Candidates showed little 
knowledge of new methods and materials 
which have come into use in recent years. 

Question 7. Failure to assess the refer- 
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ence books critically resulted in disap- 
pointing answers to this question . . . Very 
lew were really familiar with five of the 
eight items listed, although half of them 
were taken from the syllabus for the Pre- 
liminary Examination. 

Question 8. The answers to this question 
showed generally a good grasp of the 
principles of reference library layout and 
of the types of furniture and equipment 
needed in a reading room, but the design 
of the libraries with which the candidates 
happened to be most familiar appeared to 
have greatly influenced their ideas. 

Question 9. A most popular question 
in which individual views were freely 
expressed but on a rather superficial level. 
The emphasis was on staff; little attention 
was given to the use of printed guides, 
handbooks and similar aids . . . 

R4.(B) General Lending Libraries 

. . . Altogether the examiners feel that 
as the years pass candidates for this paper 
are becoming better able to cope with 
the questions and are showing more evi- 
dence of having had a good teacher or 
of having read the recommended text 
books to better advantage. 

Question 1. Well over half of the 
candidates attempted Question | and two- 
thirds of them produced a. satisfactory 
outline of public lending library history 
in Australia. The ten that failed lacked 
factual knowledge or did not allow them- 
selves sufficient time to answer the 
question. 

Question 2. ... More original thought 
was needed and was not shown. 

Question 3. . Many of those who 
failed wasted their time expounding the 
general principles of book selection and 
purchase and did not “draft a recom- 
mended policy” .. . 

Question 4. From the rather poor res- 
ponse to Question 4 on binding, it would 
appear that this most important aspect 
of public library organization either lacks 
good teachers or good text books .. . 

Question 5. Was popular and evoked 
many good answers. However, it was the 
only question which was misread by a few 
candidates, who thought the question con- 


cerned publicity .. . 
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Question 6. ... There was a tendency 
to overestimate the staff requirement and 
some candidates . . . failed to relate their 
estimate to the information given. 

Question 7. Attempted by a large pro- 
portion of the candidates and on the 
whole, satisfactorily, but some did not 
organize their arguments well enough. 

Question 8. Most candidates gave a 
reasonably clear explanation of three 
charging systems, but some did not give 
any reasons for a_ preference. 


Question 9. . . . Too many candidates 
seemed to have little comprehension of 
the problems of overdues, and_ several 
favoured a policy that was liberal to the 
point of being foolhardy. 

R4.(C) University and College Libraries 

Question 1. Attempted by all but three 
candidates. Most considered it an easy 
question to be answered with vague 
generalities and an absence of precise 
information .. . 

Question 2. ... For the few who did 
this question it was as though new methods 
had never been evolved. There was a 
marked lack of information on which to 
assess the suitability of punched cards, 
OM. 

Question 3. The Rare Book Collection 
was fairly well treated, but the answers 
on Map Collections reflected the lack of 
interest and poor treatment which this 
class of material has received so frequently. 

Question 4. Not many candidates had 
any idea of the standards of service in 
any library but their own. Comparative 
percentages of university revenue spent 
on libraries would have been very relevant, 
but were given in only one answer. 

Question 5. Some candidates offered 
solutions involving changes in_ policy 
impossible to implement on a restricted 
budget. Others dealt overmuch with 
detailed technical changes and missed the 
necessity for administrative overhaul. 

Question 6. This question was well 
answered, most showing considerable 
awareness of the major American  co- 
operative undertakings . 

Question 7. Very few examples were 
cited in support of any statement. 

Question 8. There was a tendency to 
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concentrate on microfilm to the exclusion 
of other types of micro-reproduction and 
to ignore the question of co-operative acti- 
vities in this field. 


Question 9. Most candidates gave care- 
ful consideration to the copyright angle, 
but some did not concern themselves at 
all with the administrative problems of 
securing a file copy of all theses submit- 
ted within a University. Only a few 
mentioned the Tasmanian project for a 
Union list of theses in Australia. 


R5. Provision, Administration, Processes 
and Services of Special Libraries and 
Information Services 

Question 1. Most candidates were aware 
of the help available to the special libra- 
rian from experts served by the library, 
although a few belittled their advice. The 
clearer definition of the field to be covered 
by the special library was recognized as 
simplifying the task of book selection, 
but difficulties in defining the limits of 
that field were seldom mentioned. 

Question 2. This was better answered 
than most questions .. . but many did 
not reach a conclusion about the most 
important qualifications nor give their 
reasons. Some who advocated university 
degrees did not say whether as evidence 
of general education or of special subject 
knowledge. Qualifications in librarian- 
ship were not always named, and expe- 
rience was not always mentioned as 
desirable. 

Question 3. Too few candidates realized 
the value of analytical entries as aids 
to quick reference work and as a means of 
recording information on special 
interests of their organizations. Time used 
in making the entries was mentioned more 
frequently than time saved by using them. 

Question 4. Some candidates did not 
understand the difference between esti- 
mates and budgets. The answer required 
was one on planning of expenditure after 
funds were allotted. It was not always 
stated that periodical subscriptions, as 
continuing commitments, must be allowed 
for before allocating the remaining 
money. The need to keep a running total 
of commitments and payments in order 
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to know the money available was often 
omitted, 


Question 5. Not well answered. Too 
few described the services which its own 
library can give to an organization that 
would not be provided by a Public or 
Technical College Library, for example 
abstract bulletins, routing of periodicals, 
anticipation of readers’ needs and supply- 
ing of information to them unasked. . . . 
None of the candidates seemed to know 
of the co-operation with industry in some 
public libraries in the United States and 
Great Britain, e.g. at Sheffield. 


Question 6. . . . That the making of 
photographic prints from microfilm was 
relatively expensive was a common mis- 
statement. Provision of a dark room, 
camera and skilled photographer is expen- 
sive but materials for this process are 
cheap. 

Question 7. . Much incorrect inform- 
ation was given and evaluation was often 
inadequate, failing to mention that the 
work was the only source for certain 
information or to enumerate its good fea- 
tures or shortcomings. The relationship 
of Scientific Serials in Australian Libraries 
to Pitt— Union Catalogue of the Scienti- 
fic and Technical Periodicals in the 
Libraries of Australia (seldom correctly 
named) generally not fully 
understood. 

Question 8. . Congresses were given 
little attention and there was some confu- 
sion of publications used internationally 
with those of international bodies. 


Question 9. ... The evaluation of lists 
of subject headings was often sketchy and 
lists, devoted to special subjects were not 
always known... 

Question 10. Many candidates assumed 
that abstracting and indexing were done 
only for circulating information to readers, 
without realizing their value in a card 
index for finding quickly articles not yet 
covered, or never likely to be covered by 
published indexes. The need to index 
for the particular interests of the organiza- 
tion was seldom discussed. The indexing 
of Australian periodicals was also 
neglected. 
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R5. (I) Australiana 

Although very few candidates sat tor 
this paper, the results were, on the whole, 
poor Students may think (quite 
wrongly) that this is a paper which can 
be attempted with a minimum of prepa- 
ration . . . It seems incredible that any 
candidate should attempt this paper with- 
out being thoroughly familiar with the 
contribution made by Mr. Justice Ferguson 
to Australian bibliography, yet one can- 
didate stated, amongst other inaccuracies, 
that volumes | to 4 of his Bibliography of 
Australia covered the period 1784 to 1790. 


R6. History and Purposes of Libraries and 
Related Services 

The main conclusion to be drawn . 
is again that many candidates are inade- 
quately equipped in knowledge, expe- 
rience, and perhaps maturity, to attempt 
the subject... 

Question 1. Nearly all candidates 
attempted this question but most answers 
were descriptions of reference and public 
libraries rather than a discussion of thei 
functions... 

Question 2. Answers to this question 
were noticeable for cliches such as “people- 
centred powerhouses of knowledge”, and 
for unsupported generalizations . . 

Question 3. . . . Candidates “described”, 
but conspicuously did not “discuss and 
compare”. A minority of candidates 
attempted the question . . . and very few 
were able to do more than list and 
describe the better known publications ... 

Question 4. Some candidates allowed 
the form of this question to lead them 
into the assumption that the sole role of 
the public lending library is to provide 
technological information . . . 

Question 5. Answers generally 
resolved into a statement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the chief librarian 
and/or the chief cataloguer without any 
relation of the two, or alternatively can- 
didates discussed the chief librarian’s res- 
ponsibilities to his departments without 
particular reference to the cataloguing 
department. An interesting sidelight was 
that the chief librarian was almost inva- 
riably “he” and the chief cataloguer “she”. 
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Question 6. This question called for 
factual knowledge rather than discussion. 
It was fairly well answered by most can- 
didates but some missed the point that in 
a survey of an existing service it is the 
service itself that is surveyed and not 
merely the needs for a service. Candidates 
generally knew what sort of information 
they wanted to obtain but were not always 
clear about how to get it or how to 
conduct a survey systematically. Some 
candidates wrote more about elements of 
a library service than about a survey of 
one. 


Question 7. Nearly all answers 
appeared to be based on half-remembered 
data in guides to reference books rather 
than on knowledge of the works them- 
selves. Few candidates wrote about use 

. . as well as scope, and fewer still made 
any real attempt to “examine” scope and 
wee... 

Question 8. Only a sixth of the candi- 
dates attempted this question. With very 
few exceptions, candidates had little 
knowledge of the glossary they were writ- 
ing about and less of how to write a 
critical review of it. Answers were gene- 
vally brief, inaccurate, and uncritical. 

Question 9. . . . There was a general 
failure to consider the implications of 
the question, and even ignorance of what 
is or can be understood by public library 
research services . 


R7. Production, Acquisition and Indexing 
of Materials for Research 

The range between highest and lowest 
marks in this paper was not particularly 
great but the average standard was poor. 
Candidates still decline, or are unable, to 
discuss or examine and few rise above 
mere narration or description, while it is 
apparently not yet sufficiently realised 
that red herrings are of no avail... 

Question 1. . Answers were often 
little more than a descriptive listing of 
types of publications of various govern- 
ment departments and agencies, and not 
even of what might reasonably be consi- 
dered research material. Several candidates 
digressed into an account of technical 
methods of publication and reproduction 
of research material. 
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Question 2. Candidates generally had 
some ideas about this question but many 
treated it too superficially and did not 
develop their argument enough... 


Question 3. ... The capacities of some 
processes were not known, as in the state- 
ment that a stencil duplicator will produce 
only about 30 copies. Without this kind 
of knowledge it was almost impossible 
to answer the question, and some candi- 
dates gave detailed technical descriptions 
of processes without answering the 
question. 


Question 4. On the whole the main 
features of B.C. and C.C. were known and 
described; few candidates seemed to have 
thought about their future, though some 
candidates said that neither classification 
had any future, without supporting their 
opinion. The question was not well ans- 
wered by more than one or two candidates. 


Question 5. Most candidates who 
attempted this question had obviously 
made some study of the literature . . . 
but the majority did not go much beyond 
description and, failed to compare mecha- 
nical methods with the conventional card 
catalogue as the question required. 

Question 6. Answers to this question 
generally consisted of a not very good 
description of the present state of inter- 
national exchange of publications, fre- 
quently without much referenec to Austra- 
lia. Attempts at discussion, when these 
were made, tended to be simple statements 
that there should be more co-operation 
or that “the Commonwealth should look 
after it’. Some candidates, however, made 
the question an occasion for discussing 
bibliographical organization generally. 

Question 7. . . . Candidates had some 
knowledge of microfilms and microcards 
although most failed to consider the latter 
as a publishing medium. Some candidates 
were very vague about microfiches. There 
was little attempt to discuss their uses and 
relative merits and obviously a lack of 
experience with any of the three except 
microfilms. 

Question 8. This question said “draw 
up a set of rules”, but some candidates 
wrote in general terms about a national 
union catalogue, its desirability, who 
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should participate in it, and so on. Most 
of the candidates who did draw up rules 
and planned for the ideal took little 
account of the existing situation . . . 
Question 9. Candidates had read about 
overseas developments and mostly wrote 
about what they had read, with some 
reference to needs and possibilities, but 
without really answering the question. 
There was a tendency to discuss either 
storage or distribution but not both, while 
some candidates wrote at length about 
how libraries accumulate duplicates and 
about physical methods of storage. 


R8. Production, Publication, History and 
Care of Books 

Question 1. The majority of those 
attempting this question were insufficiently 
supplied with facts . . . There was a 
tendency to rely on knowledge remem- 
bered from the Preliminary Examina- 
tion... 

Question 2. This —_— was designed 
to test factual knowledge and called for 
very little critical ability. However, most 
candidates were at a loss to discuss the 
work of any early English printer other 
than Caxton, and many were hard put 
even to give an adequate account of 
him... 

Question 3. Candidates were in the 
main sound on facts but, with few excep- 
tions, were at a loss to account for the 
significance of any of the binders listed 
in the question... 

Question 4 . . . Descriptive answers to 
a question which specifically asks for an 
evaluation can not be regarded as having 
fully answered the question. 

Question 5. Although most of the can- 
didates who attempted this question 
showed some familiarity with the biblio- 
graphies listed, few had any detailed 
knowledge of the Catalogue general de la 
librairie francaise and Blanck’s Bibliogra- 
phy of American literature, and there was 
a good deal of uncertainty over the 
National union catalog. Many paid too 
little critical attention to the purposes for 
which each of the works might be con- 
sulted. 

Question 6. . . . Too few showed an 
awareness of the work of the Australian 
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Book Publishers’ Association in raising 
standards of book production, or were able 
to comment on_ specific examples of 
notable books, particularly those produced 
by private presses. 

Question 7. Most of the answers showed 
some prior study of the subject, though 
there was too much vagueness and too 
few candidates showed any appreciation 
of the importance of quoting examples. 

Question 8. . . . While a description 
of the more intricate details of the various 
techniques was not required, more candi- 
dates should have given evidence of under- 
standing the principles involved. Insufh- 
cient attention was given to the required 
comparison and contrast. 

Question 9. . Too few seemed to 
realize the need to be specific in writing 
of materials, type faces and type sizes. 


RY. Archives, with Special Reference to 


Australia 


Once again, it must be emphasized that 
this is not a paper which can be safely 
attempted by those who have not actually 
handled Archives and related materials 
... A text-book study of the methods used 
in housing, caring for and describin 
archives is a poor substitute for actua 
experience with the records themselves. 

Some candidates seem to have grasped 
the major problems involved in the treat- 
ment of large accumulations of public 
records from contemporary government 
departments and ies corporate, but 
there seems to be less appreciation of the 
aged and valuable series of records which 
are the very “stuff” of historical research 
. . . The Archivist’s job seems, for many, 
to be little different from that of a 
departmental records clerk. 

Question 1. . . . Few candidates suc- 
ceeded in describing the provisions laid 
down for Archives disposal in any govern- 
ment, State or Commonwealth. Provisions 
for an “ideal” archives act are laid down 
in the proceedings of the Seminar on 
Archives Management held in Canberra in 
1954 under the direction of Dr. Schellen- 
berg... 
Question 2. Candidates seemed to be 
aware vaguely of the problem presented 
by large acumulations of Government 
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records under the “welfare state” but did 
not seem aware that Governments are 
seeking to do something about them. 
There was little knowledge of any twen- 
tieth century records-keeping methods... 

Question 3. This question was reason- 
ably well answered. Like Question 2, it 
was attempted by all candidates, and those 
who showed, by their answers, that they 
had had practical experience in a repo- 
sitory presented the best statements. 

Question 4. Only one candidate 
really drafted his answer as instructions 
to an architect, which was what the ques- 
tion demanded. Again the discussions at 
the 1954 Seminar on Archives Management 
. . . would have enabled candidates to 
prepare better answers. 

Question 5. Candidates showed a lack 
of appreciation of problems of early nine- 
teenth century records, and of the demand 
for the availability of these records . 

Question 6. There was some very good 
discussion in answers to this question. It 
tested the general reading of the candi- 
dates very well, and the answers indicated 
that the classical archivists had been read 
and understood, yet had not found un- 
questioning acceptance. 

Question 7. It would have been 
encouraging to have found even the barest 
evidence of an acquaintance with Austra- 
lian history. There was no helpful specu- 
lation as to why this over-reliance on 
despatches could be dangerous to the 
proper writing of history, nor suggestions 
as to how the danger could be overcome. 

Question 8. No candidate attempted 
this question. It is not surprising, in view 
of other evidence of the lack of a precise 
knowledge on detailed points, that can- 
didates avoid questions which demand 
short and succinct definitions . . . 

Question 9. This was a fairly popular 
question with candidates, and most of 
them prepared provocative and convincing 
replies. 


R10. Library Work with Children 


Apart from a few good papers the 
standard was mediocre. Many candidates 
who attempt this paper are obviously 
“having a shot at it”, as evidenced by 
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the number of bad failures and the high 
percentage of bare passes. .. . 


Question 1. . . . The history of child- 
ren’s books was often outlined without 
reference to “parallel changes in thought 
and behaviour”, and some candidates hope- 
lessly confused dates and periods and 
avoided children’s literature of the twen- 
tieth century. 


Question 2. Few answers showed prac- 
tical knowledge of how to give a talk. 

The distinction between the terms was 
handled reasonably well, but there was 
little attempt to relate the terms to subject 
headings work. 

Question 5. Few candidates said 
why they thought the books chosen would 
become classics. Marks were lost by those 
who dealt with a series instead of one 
particular book, those who chose books 
published before 1920, and those who 
merely outlined the story of four books 
without attempting to evaluate them. 
“The Hobbit” was the book most fre- 
quently named. 

Question 6. ,This question called for 
ability to distinguish between important 
avenues of library service and minor 
adjuncts of it... 

Question 7. Some unsuitable reference 
books were chosen. The second part of 
the question was generally ignored and 
when attempted was not well done 

Question 8. ... Few candidates have 
any practical knowledge of staff adminis- 
tration in a children’s library. 

Question 9. A popular question which 
was answered in a hackneyed way. 

Question 11. Some candidates 
seemed to think that the library period 
must be devoted to teaching library tech- 
niques, ignoring the fact that the same 
children might be dealt with over a 
period of from two to six years. Only a 
few viewed the library as a source of 
pleasure as well as instruction. 

Question 12. .. . Actual examples of 
types of books could have been cited and 
the question of finance considered more 
fully. 

Question 13. As only one person attemp- 
ted this question it appears that this section 
of the syllabus tends to be overlooked. 
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The Book Your Library will ask for .. . 


Yar 


by Jack Hyett 
With an Introduction by Alan Marshall 


In a lucid style and thoughful manner, the author writes on all aspects of 
trees, shrubs, plants, animals, birds, fishes and insects that are to be found 
throughout Australia; and, for the convenience of those readers who want to 
make this a handbook, he groups the 120 studies into their appropriate months, 
and gives a rare illustration for each month. 


The author, a country-born schoolteacher, invests his narrative with immense 
charm, and by his intriguing deductive method of identification, classification and 
explanation makes bushland sights and sounds an important, exciting study. 


For him the Australian bush is a never-failing source of wonder and inspiration 
and he shows readers how by intelligent observation and contemplation their 
knowledge of the earth and the universe can be greatly extended. 


His humble, questing approach to the bush and all its creatures reaches out 
into speculation on man’s relation to his environment and the mainsprings of his 
physical development and behaviour. 


The book, which is now in preparation, will be available later this year at 
25/-. Copies may be ordered in advance through the bookseller you normally 
deal with and they will be supplied promptly on publication. 


Physical details. of the book: 84 by 54 inches; boards, fully bound in 


Fabroleen; 224 pages of text, 12 pages of half-tone plates and a four-colour 
frontispiece. 


To be published by... 


CHESHIRES 


MELBOURNE: 338 LITTLE COLLINS STREET — MU 9532 
CANBERRA: NEWCASTLE BUILDING, GAREMA PLACE — J 2502 


THE STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 
LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Catalogues on Request 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 
; UY 2256 UY 5607 ] 
WHITCOMBE'S L. J. CULLEN 
BOOK SERVICE rangi 


75 CANTERBURY ROAD BANKSTOWN 
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Consult us for the latest in fiction, 
biographies, juvenile, travel, 
educational and text boo's. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS 


332 COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 
Phones: MU 5566, MU 5454 
and PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS 
EXCHANGE ARCADE Office Suppliers 
Specialising in 


GEELONG 
Phone: 4501 


Library Stationery, Bookbinding 
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